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The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana. 


Please send me my free copy of the Seal-O-San Coaches 
Basketball Digest. 


Coach 
School 
City 
) Our gym floor is finished with Seal-O-San 


0 We are planning to refinish our gym floor 
0) I would like more information about Seal-O-San 





A series of articles on 
Modern Basketball Technique 
written and diagrammed by 
the country’s leading coaches 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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SEAL-O-SA 








ERE is another Seal-O-San triumph .. . the first basketball 
book, to our knowledge, to assemble the systems and win- 

ning methods of America’s leading coaches. It contains 25 author. 
itative articles on offense, defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play. Its 64 pages are crammed with instructive photographs, pet 
plays, diagrams, and drills. Like its predecessor—the Seal-O-San 
Shot Charts—this book is certain to be of value to every coach. 


Now, just a word about Seal-O-San because without Seal-O-San, 
this worth-while book could not have been presented. The uni- 
versal acclaim given Seal-O-San by more than 4000 coaches— 
in large and small schools—proves that Seal-O-San outscores 
every other gymnasium floor finish. Coaches find that the 100% 
non-slippery finish helps chalk up more victories—that the rugged, 
elastic seal withstands the punishment of every gymnasium activily. 


We want you to send for your free copy of the Coaches Digest. And 
of course, we want you to use Seal-O-San on your gymnasium floor. 
You'll find both a big help in turning out winning basketball. 
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Physical Education and Adult Education 


HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 


Chancellor, New York University 


AM very glad to join in the welcome this morning 

of this organization of yours to New York City. I 
| have a great respect for the work which departments 
of physical education are accomplishing, and I am glad 
to bear witness to that respect. 

In this gathering, I have chosen to stress in particular 
the work in physical education for adults, because it 
gems to me an interesting and rapidly developing field. 

The general field of adult education has developed 
enormously during the last ten 
years. We have come a long way 
from the old idea of education as 
a process which was finished once 
for all on graduation from school 
or college. We have come to realize 
that no education, in this rapidly 
changing world, is good for a life- 
time any more. It must be con- 
stantly renewed and revivified. The 
stimuli that impinge on us are so 
numerous, so varied, that only by 
a constant struggle are we able to 
keep up with some understanding 
of a world in which so much hap- 
pens today that did not happen 
yesterday. 

Agencies for adult education 
have multiplied. Here in New York 
City alone, there are over two 
thousand centers, public and _ pri- 
vate, in which some sort of adult 


education is going on. 
— has been a great reversal 

during this last generation in 
our attitude toward the place which play and sport 
should occupy in the lives of adults. It is true enough, 
if those of us in middle age think back a little, that it is 
not so very long ago that sport and play were regarded 
as essentially childish occupations which were to be out- 
grown and replaced by work as soon as possible. Our long 
Puritan tradition held that “Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” Save for a small class of 
wealth and leisure, sport and all the mental attitudes 
that went with it were anathema for adults, a waste of 
time that led to some suspicion of the strength of one’s 
character. 

We need only look around us today to see how com- 
pletely that attitude has been reversed. I have no idea 
how many country clubs there were in America in the late 
twenties: but it was bad form for the middle-aged man 


Dr. Chase 








not to belong to a country club and play golf—or at 
least attempt to play it. Recreation for the bulk of the 
people had come to be an accepted part of the national 
pattern of our lives. Industries developed recreational 
facilities for their workmen, cities and towns took up 
the movement, school systems not only installed gymna- 
siums but increasingly have allowed outside organizations 
to use them on a reasonable basis. Community recrea- 
tion became respectable. The President’s National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation held 
in Washington in 1924 officially en- 
dorsed the movement. Recreation 
for adults has boxed the compass 
all the way from folk-dancing to 
week-end ski trains. 


N 1934, the National Recreation 

Association, making a study of 
the leisure-time activities and de- 
sires of five thousand people, found 
that only six quiet or passive activi- 
ties were to be found in the first 
twenty on the preferred list. Games, 
sports, and outing activities headed 
the desired list. Significantly enough, 
more than half the activities men- 
tioned were of a character which 
could not be provided by the in- 
dividual himself, because they in- 
volved facilities, organization, and 
leadership. 

I do not want to overwhelm you 
with statistics, but a report of the 
same organization in 1932 bears 
complete witness to the amount and 
variety of amateur participation in athletic sports under 
community auspices. They report over 300,000 indi- 
viduals in baseball leagues in 299 cities, basketball 
leagues in 245 cities with 122,000 participants, and ten- 
nis with over 400,000 on community courts in 222 cities. 
The tremendous popularity of swimming, and more 
lately of winter sports, only needs to be mentioned to be 
appreciated. 

In New York City alone the files of the New York 
Adult Education Council show some 136 types of op- 
portunity, from professional education to specialized 
forms of exercise, offered by a great number of organi- 
zations. They have 19 classifications under dancing alone. 


An address delivered before the General Session of the American 
Physical Education Association Convention, April 1937, New York 
City. 
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HESE are some interesting facts for those who think 

that the American people are concerned alone to sit 
on the side lines and see other people engage in sport. 
We are an active as well as a passive group. I confess 
that when I asked my friends at the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education to send me samples of what 
was going on in the active field, I was amazed by the 
available pamphlets, folders, newspaper clippings, and 
bulletins that are concerned with just this phase of aduit 
life. 

My mind went back to my own college days, when 
all freshmen were required to assemble once or twice 
a week in the gymnasium to bend and stretch, dumb- 
bells in hand, to the monotonous and sleep-provoking 
“one, two, three, four.” That was physical education as we 
knew it. What a transformation in the work of any 
respectable institution today, based on fundamentally 
scientific concepts, individualized to the needs of the 
student, arriving at the development of an integrated 
personality as well as chest-measure. 

Here, on the one hand, is a great body of knowledge, 
on the part of men and women like those here this 
morning. On the other hand, we have, on the part of 
our adult population, such an interest in all sorts of 
physical activities that Jesse Steiner, in his Americans 
at Play declares that the earlier prejudices against sport 
and amusements have been replaced by an almost in- 
tolerant belief in their value and necessity. It is difficult 
to find any large public or private enterprise today that 
is not concerned about the recreation of its employees. 
I know one institution, as a matter of fact, that has 
made a rule that its executives shall not take less than 
a certain number of weeks of vacation during the year. 
That is a rule that I am sure we would all be glad to see 
in force in our own cases. 


VENTURE to doubt whether the time is not at hand 

when those professionally interested in physical educa- 
tion in our schools and colleges, and those interested 
in the general field of adult education, should get to- 
gether somewhat more closely than has been their habit 
in the past. 

One gets an impression of great variety and quantity 
from running through a volume of material which shows 
what is actually being done for adults. I suspect that 
there also comes out of it, at least there has to me, the 
question whether it is not too little ordered and bal- 
anced, and how definitely it is based on the fundamental 
concepts as to the objectives of physical education which 
your group has come to recognize. It is possible, and 
probable, that many people concerned with adult educa- 
tion are not themselves aware of the great strides which 
departments of physical education have made since their 
own youth. It certainly is significant that as recently as 
three years ago, Miss Dyer of the North Texas State 
Teachers College was obliged to report that neither the 
International Handbook of Adult Education nor the 
Journal of Adult Education contained any reference to 
“any planned use of physical education in programs of 
adult education.” 

Yet types and varieties of physical recreation and 
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amusement exist, as I have said, in great variety, Ang 
the data are being brought together in various places 
that what is actually happening can be better summation 
than ever before. For example, Miss Van Horn, of the 
New York Adult Education Council, from a study of 
several thousand records, finds that the chief leisure 
activities of high school graduates in the order named ate 
swimming, dancing, watching sports, hiking, and music 
The college graduates find their five chief activities i 
swimming, athletics, music, dancing, and hiking. The 
adjustment service has made a careful Study of the 
physical activities of its clients, and so have others 
Study is needed to find out just what is happening, and 
increased activity on the part of adult education ang 
educators to help to bring order into it. This, however 
cannot very well be accomplished without the cooperation 
of such groups as yours, with their programs of health 
and recreational activities. 

Especially is this true since what adults need js q 
sort of physical education which is adjustment as well 
as exercise. I mean that it is psychological and social 
as well as physical, and we ought to be always conscious 
of that fact. 


F I were to attempt to sum up the newer outlook 

toward physical education as it has impressed me, a 
layman in the field, I should mention these’ specifi 
things as important. 

First, its recognition of the necessity of a knowledge 
of the sources underlying the structure and functions of 
the physical organism—that is, it brings to bear the 
whole array of the resources of medical knowledge on its 
particular problems. 

Second, its keen awareness of the psychological and 
social implications of physical education. I do not mean 
that in any merely evangelical sense of ‘“‘Come on, let’s 
play for the good of our souls.” I refer rather to its 
specific attack on the problem of evaluating the part 
that physical education should play in shaping an it 
tegrated personality and a society that takes sane advan- 
tage of its opportunities for leisure. 

Third, its realization that all education must be im 
dividual education; that the problem is never the same 
in two different people. In this, I believe, physical educa- 
tion has advanced far beyond the outlook which still 
persists in many areas of education, namely, that of 
assuming that what is good for one is good for all. 


Now: these are valuable outlooks. They are significant 
of an alert and growing profession. But the fact 
that they exist, to the extent they do, among your ow 
group, has as yet not sufficiently impressed those who 
deal with the equally swiftly developed problems of adult 
education as a whole. Nor, on the other hand, has yout 
group, immersed as it has been in its immediate prob 
lems, perhaps been sufficiently aware of the great growth 
of adult education as a whole, and the growing solidity 
of its achievements. 

I plead this, simply for a better union of these two 
things—adult education and your own _ interest and 
knowledge, with increased effectiveness for both. 
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Sports in the U.S.S.R. 


By 
PERCY M. DAWSON, M.D. 


Former Professor of Physiology 
University of Wisconsin 


been delivered on the subject of physical education in the Soviet Union. 
Some of you have heard the address and are waiting to ask questions, but 
most of you have only just arrived at the hall and know nothing of the ad- 


Peni to yourself, gentle reader, a hall in which an address has just 








dress except its title. The lecturer 
is about to consider a series of ques- 
tion slips which lie upon his desk, 
but seeing that so many persons 
have only just arrived in the hall, 
he selects only certain questions and 
he answers them only in a certain 
way. His aim is to treat each ques- 
tion as a thing apart from the 
original lecture, and thus avoid 
penalizing the late comers. Here 
now are this series of questions and 
his attempts to answer them. 

Does the physical education 
movement in Russia affect a large 
number of people? This is not an 
easy question for me to answer for 
I have made no counts. I have 
seen thousands of people swimming 
in the Neva, and the shores of the 
Black Sea swarm with bathers. I 
have seen truckloads of people go- 
ing on Free Day into the country 
with their skis. The skating rinks 
are numerous and crowded. One 
sees a great deal of sport going on 
and reads of it in the sporting pa- 
pers. I have seen a movie of a 
parade of 60,000 members of the 
Moscow sport clubs. The only fig- 
ures I have seen are rather old, from 
1934. They occur in the section on 
Health in the U.S. S. R. Handbook 
for 1936. They are as follows: 


POS, Pbk cancbussa users 2,109,000 
Skiing (more than) ........ 1,000,000 
Football (soccer) ......... 1,000,000 
Eb bcnd dacare comes 950,000 
. «ss ( (eT 860,000 
EEE” 6 So xin ens damien 600,000 
SEOUEE GEOR) *. 0 cc cscccaccs 250,000 
MR soos ska sae «seus 155,000 
I rns a5 ais locate gate 124,000 
PE Seckintencceebsanen 65,000 
PE Kc cabcadadeeneas 60,000 


How are students selected for 
the Institutes which train teachers 
of physical education? When a boy 
or girl has finished the “middle” 
school (about 18 years old), he is 
told whether his record is such as 
to permit him to enter “high” 
school. Among these “high” schools 
are the Institute for Physical Educa- 
tion, the University, the Medical 
Institute, the Red Army Academy, 
etc. 


Left: Sport clubs march singing as they cross 
Moscow’s Red Square on May Day (1936). 
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If he applies for a position in the Institute for Physi- lowing answers: Leningrad, 20 per cent women: Bak 
cal Education he will find more applications than vacan- 42 per cent; Tiflis, 32 per cent. Be 
cies, and therefore will have to meet certain requirements. What becomes of coaches and physical educator 
He must be physically perfect and he must have passed when they grow old? This is not a question which ha 
a difficult series of achievement tests. For these tests he become acute as yet in the Soviet Union because jn fhe 
cannot be prepared by the compulsory physical education country sport is a rather new thing. But I have met and 
of the lower schools, but must have obtained his training talked with elderly coaches who must be approaching the 
in a voluntary sport club at school, at the children’s period of incapacity. These and other persons have said 
palaces, or at the summer camps. that with care a coach can keep going up to fifty years 

What happens if a student does not make good? If he or more, that when he cannot perform he still can help 
develops a permanent handicap through sickness or in- often in the teaching, that sport organizers are much in 
jury, he is examined and equipped for another line of demand throughout the Union, and lastly that a retiring 








pat 





60,000 spectators see Tamara Bykova set a world’s record for women in pension of 350 rubles awaits him. To be sure 350 rubles 
the 500-meter race (1935). The occasion was the Second Trade Union is not much; it is about the salary paid to their pupils. 
Spartaciad in Moscow. But of course they have no one to provide for except 
themselves, just as the students do. 

What instruction do the students of physical educa- 

work. If his failure is due to natural incapacity, he is tion receive in dancing? I am not a dancing expert, but . 
dropped just as any other student is dropped. But stu- I have seen a great deal of dancing in the Soviet Union. t 
dents are not lightly dropped. I remember the case of a_ In at least some of the Institutes for Physical Education, 
medical student who was examined three times by his and in perhaps all of them, dancing is a part of the 
professor of physiology, and although he had failed every regular curriculum. This dancing is not to be confused 
time, the student applied for a further examination. So with that of the ballet schools. The latter take children 
the dean examined him, and he failed twice more. Then of nine years or thereabouts and train them for the stage 
he left the institute. (classic ballet). The dancing in the Institutes for Physi- 
What is the proportion of men to women in the cal Education is at the present time for recreation only. 
Institutes for Physical Education? I have never seen the Physical educators equipped in the Institutes are compe 
figures in print, but I have asked and received the fol- tent to lead dancing circles in the factories, institutes, 
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Soviet tennis players cross the Red Square in a physical education parade. 


parks, etc. The styles of dancing are the classic ballet, 
mass dancing, and folk. 

In close connection with the Institute for Physical 
Education in Leningrad is a new venture in dancing. 
The students (mostly women) are indistinguishable from 
the general student body, but their course is a little dif- 
ferent—science is abbreviated, dancing stressed, and the 
duration of the work is three years instead of four. Here 
there is no classic ballet, but in addition to mass dancing 
and folk dancing there is character dancing (by which is 
meant a dance made up from the folk dance steps of a 
particular people), gymnastic dancing, and dancing in 
which music is interpreted. 

I have talked with teachers from this school. It is 
thought that this sort of dancing, which is fun from the 
start and becomes more fascinating as one progresses, 
will make great headway among the young 
people who regard the ballet as technically 
quite beyond them. Doubtless if this actu- 
ally happens some of the teachers will go on 
to a more advanced type of interpretive 
dancing and carry it on to the professional 
stage. There is already a group of dancers 
in Moscow of the Isadora Duncan school 
who appear on the same stage as the virtu- 
osos of the classic ballet and who receive 
great applause. 


This Leningrad movement has great pos- 
sibilities, much greater, it seems to me, than 
the classic ballet. 


In passing let me tell a story which will 
illustrate how the Union is combed for chil- 
dren of exceptional talent. I met a little 
girl of ten in Moscow: who had been living 
somewhere in Central Asia with her mother. 
Her father was dead. This: little girl was a 
Pioneer (a sort of Boy-Girl Scout organiza- 
tion) ‘and was so expert in dancing and 
music that her group sent her to Moscow to 
be examined at the Ballet School. She was 
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accepted. Her mother, who is a teacher of 
biology, obtained a position in one of the 
Moscow schools. The child lives with her 
mother and attends the ballet’ school. This 
is like any other Russian school except that 
its electives are in dancing and music, and 
the child appears about twice a week for a 
half hour or so upon the stage, which is for 
her a sort of laboratory. She receives 300 
rubles a month, which is about the salary of 
a student of physical education. I do not 
know how big the ballet school in Moscow 
is. In Leningrad it has over five hundred 
pupils, i.e., fifty to a class in a ten-year 
school. 

Where did the Soviet Union get its orig- 
inal models in regard to physical education? 
They say that for the educational ideals 
they turned to Germany and the Scandina- 
vian countries, and for sport to England and 
America. In connection with America there 
is an interesting story. It is that of an ex-commissar of 
defense who came to a certain American scholar living 
in Russia and asked him to whom in America the So- 
viet Union should apply for advice. This man said, “If 
it’s sports for the masses you want, don’t go to the Uni- 
versities. Go rather to Springfield College in Massachu- 
setts. However,” he added, “perhaps you will not like 
to go to these people for this is a Christian college.” “We 
do not mind the theology, if only the sport ideals are 
sound,” replied the Russian. 

We see pictures of immense stadia in Russia. Are 
there many of these? I cannot give recent figures. In 
1932 there were said to be 4,032 sport grounds and 
stadia, but today there must be many more. The Moscow 
pocket guide issued by Intourist lists 12 stadia in that 
(Continued on Page 639) 


A bicycle section is attached to the sport bureau of the Leningrad Electrosila plant 
to which all cyclists of the plant belong. On a “free day” the cyclists organize 
cutings and excursions. 
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Alcohol and Narcotic Drugs 


By 


HAVEN EMERSON, M.D. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University 


of “Urgent Problems in Health Education” she offered 

me the opportunity of reaching school teachers and 
their colleagues who are concerned with the growth and 
development of the bodies and minds of children, with 
information which may enable such persons to take 
action in harmony with that of physicians, health officers, 
nurses, and others involved in the practice of public 
health. Because the actual and potential damage to 
human health from alcohol in the United States is greater 
than can be justly charged to any other commonly used 
drug substance, or to all of the so-called narcotic drugs 
combined as they are availed of by the laity today, I 
shall deal with this first, and in more detail than will be 
required for the others, namely tea, coffee, and tobacco, 
the derivatives of opium, the coca leaf, and Indian hemp 
or cannabis indica. 

May I express in an introductory way a few quite 
simple principles of educational philosophy which will 
disclose to you the limitations in my own attitude. 


|’ DR. BAILEY’S invitation to share in this discussion 


ACTS concerning the effect of alcohol as a chemical 
of great industrial value, or as a dietary or medicinal 
drug, will not of themselves be of educational significance 
unless emotional attitudes of persons offered alcoholic 
drinks are dealt with as well. 

Conduct and behavior are determined more by tra- 
ditional and imitative emotion and social patterns than 
by independent thought and decisions based upon the 
reasoned consideration of facts. The object of education 
should be more the development of habits, and the 
capacity of thoughtful consideration of causes and objec- 
tives in the conduct of life, than the acquisition of facts 
or means necessary for earning a livelihood. 

The human being, particularly in childhood, is influ- 
enced more by curiosity and opportunity than by discre- 
tion in his learning. The child, and commonly the adult, 
seeks new sensations and experiences; tries to escape 
from tedium and fatigue, worries and responsibilities; 
delights in fancy and unreality as a release from the 
monotony and hardness of daily discipline and burdens 
of work, and seeks to build up a self-respect, or at least 
a sense of occasional superiority by fantasy, rather than 
by correcting or accepting personal inadequacies of men- 
tality, character, and performance. 


A paper presented before the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Association, June 1937, 
Detroit. 


If we were to replace the word temperance, with its 
present provocative social connotation, by moderation or 
self-control, and then direct our major emphasis in char- 
acter training and bodily use towards a way of life, 
marked by self-discipline rather than by self-expression, 
we should make some progress towards a philosophy of 
education, within which teaching about alcohol and nar- 
cotics would be included, together with many other 
matters of human choice and opportunity. One further 
general principle of health education which should, it 
seems to me, prevail in all schooling is progress in under- 
standing from the simple to the complex, and from gen- 
eral to special fields of knowledge. If these two policies 
are accepted as sound, we may expect that the compli- 
cated problems of alcohol use, in an elaborate and highly 
artificial human society, can best be understood after 
some familiarity with the elementary properties of living 
matter as to its growth, development, performance, and 
reproduction; and in relation to inheritance, environment 
and nurture, as these matters are dealt with by the teach- 
ers of biology, nature study, botany, physiology, anatomy, 
nutrition, home economics, etc. 

Briefly, it seems to me that the guidance of the mind 
and conduct of life of the child towards independent 
practices of thought, and moderation or self-control and 
self-determination in all respects, is the goal to be 
attained, and that without a sound introduction to human 
biology, through study of the structure and function of 
simpler forms of life, education in the ways of living 
which assure the best achievement in personal and social 
health cannot be developed. 


M7?” I then, without more preamble, assume that at 
least for our present purposes we can agree that of 
many urgent problems in health education, few are more 
important than basic training in biology and primary 
concern with a comprehensive conviction of the value of 
self-determination and self-control. The use of alcohol, 
and to a greater or less extent the other drugs we are 
considering, involves some abdication or frustration in 
man’s conscious self-determination, judgment, and rea- 
soning. 

Modern medical knowledge about the effects of 
alcohol on man began a little more than fifty years ago, 
and as has been the case with so much of our present 
understanding of the cause, prevention, and treatment of 


disease, the facts we now possess are in many respects in 


striking contradiction to those previously accepted and 
traditionally followed. 
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It was Schmiedeberg of Strassburg who reported 
in 1883 that alcohol is a depressant narcotic drug and 
not a stimulant. Whatever the dilution, strength, or 
amount of alcohol ingested by man or used in experi- 
mental animals or upon isolated organs or tissues, or to 
modify bodily functions, the effect is one resulting from 
depression. In type and manner of action, alcohol was 
shown to be similar to that of ether and chloroform, 
though slower in its effect and taking longer for recovery. 
There has been universal medical acceptance and cor- 
roboration of these observations since 1883. 

Almost at the same time Kraepelin, the psychiatrist 
of Heidelberg, observed that the chief, if not the sole 
effect of alcohol was on the central nervous system, i. e., 
the brain and spinal cord in man, all manifestations of 
bodily function due to alcohol being secondary to the 
selective toxic or poisonous depressant effect upon the 
cells of the nerve centers. It is true that the local effect 
of alcohol in sufficient concentration upon the mucous 
membranes may be irritation and some inflammatory 
reaction, but it is upon the nervous system that alcohol 
when ingested acts first and always, and it is with the 
results of the depression of the higher functions of the 
brain that society and the individual are mainly con- 
cerned. 

The studies of Atwater and his associates, in Washing- 
ton, in 1900 and thereafter, established the fact that while 
alcohol could be used as a fuel for production of energy 
in the human body, and thus replace equivalent amounts 
of carbohydrates and fats, it could not properly be con- 
sidered a food, since it was incapable of storage in the 
human body, and could in no way share in the building, 
growth, or repair of any tissues of the body; and further- 
ermore, even when used as it may be to replace 20 per 
cent of the caloric needs of the body usually supplied 
by food stuffs, the toxic effects of the alcohol so used 
caused disturbance of bodily function of serious impor- 
tance. These and a generation of workers since them 
have shown that the use of alcohol even in the restricted 
sense of a fuel is physiologically unsound. Among other 
observations in this field have been those related to the 
rate of combustion of alcohol when ingested. Alcohol is 
disposed of by oxidation in the body at about 10 per 
cent per hour, regardless of the need of such oxidation 
for production of heat or energy and in no relation to the 
requirements of the body for physical exertion. 


N 1918 there appeared the next major addition to our 

knowledge of the effects of alcohol from the Nutrition 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Foundation in Boston, where 
Benedict and Dodge made their classical observations 
upon the Psychological Effects of Alcohol. They found 
that even in amounts so small as to escape appreciation 
of any subjective effect from alcohol by the user, there 
could always be demonstrated a delay of 6 to 10 per cent 
in reaction time, inaccuracies or unreliabilities in simple 
mental processes, and definite inferiority of human per- 
formance. These highly refined experiments with the 
most delicate instruments of psychological research con- 
firmed the cruder tests which have shown that in every 
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form of physical competition, in industry, under military 
conditions, and in athletic sports, the use of alcohol, even 
in amounts well within the limits of social moderation, is 
responsible for a lower level of accomplishment. In 1924 
the latest of the series of recent additions to our knowl- 
edge came in the report on “Alcohol and Human Effi- 
ciency” by Professor Walter Miles, now of Yale Univer- 
sity and at that time working under the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Miles demonstrated in conclusive fashion the loss 
in human efficiency both mental and physical from the 
use of a pint of 2.75 per cent beer or its equivalent. 


HE facts concerning the effects of beverage alcohol 

upon man as at present taught in the medical schools 
of this country may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Alcohol in no form or amount is necessary to the 
growth, development, or function of any normal human 
being. The use of alcohol by normal persons of any age 
has not been shown to improve health or the function of 
procreation, lactation, resistance to disease, digestion or 
endurance, or any bodily or mental activity. Alcohol as 
a depressant and narcotic drug has a limited field of use- 
fulness in the treatment of disease, but has been largely 
replaced by more effective drugs which lack its habit- 
forming tendencies. It is no longer advised as a stimulant 
to the respiration or circulation, as formerly used in in- 
fectious fevers. Its use in diabetics has been made largely 
unnecessary by the introduction of insulin. Alcohol is 
absorbed unaltered by digestive processes directly from 
the stomach and is carried to the brain in the blood 
stream where it can be found and its effects observed 
within a few moments, if the stomach is empty when 
the alcohol is taken. Absorption of alcohol is delayed by 
the presence of food in the stomach, and particularly of 
oily or fatty foods. 

The effect of alcohol is first upon the most highly 
developed functions of the human mind, those acquired 
through training, reason, and social restraint (judgment, 
discretion, self-control, and in general the qualities of 
inhibition). As the percentage of alcohol is increased in 
the blood other mental functions are suppressed until 
finally the vegetative or involuntary reflexes are abolished 
and coma and death result. 

Alcohol is the cause of a number of acute and chronic 
illnesses. It causes a considerable number of deaths, 
about twice as many as are reported as due to alcohol; it 
complicates the management of many forms of infection, 
accident, and operative procedures, and its regular and 
continued use shortens the expectancy of life in propor- 
tion to the amount used. About 10 per cent of all new 
admissions to hospitals for mental disease are for alco- 
holic psychoses. 

The chief personal and social danger in the use of 
alcohol is not drunkenness, disease, and premature death, 
but the disturbance of conduct and the inferiority of per- 
formance in the ordinary situations of life due to the de- 
pression of the higher centers of the brain and the result- 
ant removal of necessary and desirable inhibitions. Hu- 
man stock has probably not been injured or adversely 
modified by the long use of alcohol, although the effects 
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upon the individual are often devastating. The use of 
alcohol may give some comfort and psychological relief 
from the boredom and futility of life in the aged. 

Impairment of reason, weakening of the will, self- 
control, and judgment, and loss of physical skill and 
endurance can be demonstrated as usual results of inges- 
tion of alcohol in amounts well within the limits of its 
ordinary social usage. 


HY is alcohol so much used and its effects so 
sought after? 

The reason for the use of alcohol is mainly the sensa- 
tion of escape from unpleasant reality, a state of sensi- 
bility spoken of as euphoria, which consists of a false 
sense of exaggerated well-being. Persons unable or un- 
willing to face the hardships, annoyances, anxieties, and 
emotional conflicts of individual and social adjustments 
in life find in alcohol temporary and occasional relief, and 
then commonly become so dependent upon it as to exag- 
gerate their weakness and difficulty and become chronic 
drinkers even if not drunkards. Neurotics and psychotics 
often become regular users of alcohol. 

The use of alcohol is the commonest contributory 
factor in that letting down and weakening of self-control 
and discretion that leads to looseness in sex conduct and 
to the acquisition of syphilis and gonorrhea. 

Since we have recognized as socially desirable, even 
at the cost of much wastage and hazard to individuals, 
the privilege of unlimited access to all kinds of food and 
drink including beverage alcohol, we must prepare chil- 
dren for the exercise of choice in their selection of what 
they put into their own mouths. No one but the indi- 
vidual concerned can be held responsible for the decision 
as to what he will take into his mouth and swallow. 


LCOHOL can be so moderately used as to cause 
little or no direct harm to the body and mind of 
the user, or damage to others or to the user’s progeny. 
Safe practice in the use of alcoholic beverages, with 
the uttermost liberty in personal conduct and freedom 
of purchase or access, should be based on the following: 
Alcohol should not be used by persons immature in 
body or mind or lacking a stable nervous system. 

By adults with sound nervous systems, alcohol if used 
should: be of low concentration (less than 10 per cent), 
taken slowly, and with or after meals, and never on an 
empty stomach except on a physician’s order for medici- 
nal purposes. 

With these precautions, its use should be only after 
completion of the day’s work or responsibilities and with 
no obligations calling for skill and judgment in the 
next few hours. 

It should not be used by persons likely to be called 
upon unexpectedly for maximum exertion, skill, exposure, 
fatigue, or judgment. 


O make sure you have lost all vestiges of indoctrina- 

tion and can see and teach the truth about alcohol, 
whatever your personal preference is in its use, try your- 
self on the following four apparently conflicting state- 
ments of fact. 
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I. Alcohol taken by healthy adults as just described 
may be used for many years without interfering with the 
health or length of life of the individual. When people 
in general use alcohol moderately, in the social and meqj- 
cal sense, their morbidity and mortality are higher than 
among non-users of similar age, sex, racial, and other 
conditions. 

II. Alcohol may be used as a food for 20 per cent 
of fuel needs by outdoor workers without apparent result 
in ill health. The use of alcohol as a fuel food is physi- 
ologically unsound because of its toxic depressant effect. 
and it does not contribute to growth, bodily development. 
or repair. 

III. Alcohol may be a useful medicine because of jts 
properties internally and externally. Alcohol is a habit. 
forming depressant narcotic drug unsuitable for use by 
persons at their own discretion for its drug effects. 

IV. Alcohol used moderately and under suitable con- 
ditions does not cause intoxication. Alcohol taken in 
amounts too small to cause subjective sensations associ- 
ated with its use regularly causes deterioration of per- 
formance due to its depressant action, which may dis- 
qualify a person in various ordinary situations. 


AS for the rest of the narcotic drugs, the following 
review of the situation may be useful for discussion, 
The so-called narcotic drugs as they concern social cus- 
toms and personal habits, fall into three groups, those 
banned by law for general dietary use, those widely ac- 
cepted as suitable for indiscriminate commercial exploita- 
tion, and alcohol which is variously considered as out- 
lawed, or a source of government and private revenue. 
By international agreement, opium, coca, and can- 
nabis indica are excluded from commerce except as 
needed and licensed to be used medicinally. Their effects 
are various but include narcosis and temporary freedom 


from sensations of fatigue, worry, etc. They create such . 


longing and dependence that conflicting influences are 
swept away and a wide variety of social and moral abuses 
are created in the process of satisfying the craving. How- 
ever, people of superior worth and unblemished conduct 
of life may use these drugs without personal or social 
damage, but only when the user has rare strength of 
character and self-control. 

Tea and coffee are stimulants and not to be consid- 
ered as narcotics. Their use may be so moderate that 
no obvious harm results. When used, as commonly, in 
place of food and to abolish the sensation of fatigue, 
which should be corrected by rest and not by further 
expenditure of energy, their use may lead to a variety of 
digestive, nutritional, and physical disturbances. Their 
use is not easy to relate to any specific morbidity or mor- 
tality but there is no benefit to health to be expected 
from them. 

Tobacco has the toxic property of causing contraction 
of the peripheral arteries or arterioles, with a resulting 
rise of blood pressure and sensations variously interpreted 
as of stimulation or relaxation. 

In the use of these three drug groups, it is difficult to 

(Continued on Page 634) 
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Physical Education 


CLAIR V. LANGTON, Dr.P.H. 


Director, Division of Physical Education 
Oregon State College 


accepted and has received generous support. There 

is little question that this support has been justified 
on the basis of the contribution that the profession has 
made in the field of education. 

Specifically, physical education has consciously or un- 
consciously contributed much to the health and well- 
being of the school child. The program of muscular 
activity, carefully adapted to age groupings, has un- 
doubted physiological significance; no less significant are 
the contributions made also in the fields of social and 
mental health. 

In view of modern trends and developments in educa- 
tion, however, these contributions, worth while as they 
are, Clearly are not substantial enough. The reorganiza- 
tion of the elementary and secondary school curricula 
has indicated that no longer may old subject matter cate- 
gories and fields make their greatest contribution toward 
social intelligence without themselves being reorganized. 

Reorganization in our field has taken place. The old 
conception of physical education has been superseded by 
a larger, more comprehensive program that includes not 
only physical education but school health service, hygiene 
instruction, safety education, and many phases of school 
sanitation. 

In view of the foregoing, can physical education, both 
in teacher training and in practice, remain the narrow 
specialty of yesterday in defiance of changing social con- 
ditions, school reorganization, and requirements imposed 
upon it by the educational administrator? 


T® program of physical education has been widely 


on answer to this problem, which is a challenge to 
physical education, must come from the profession 
itself. Pertinent questions are: Is physical education 
ready for a comprehensive health program? Will physica! 
education render more than half-hearted service to such 
aprogram? Will it attempt to inform itself regarding 
the content and place of a health program in the educa- 
tional. curriculum? 

In answering the first of these three questions, “Is 
physical education ready for a health education pro- 
gram?” the answer at the present time would have to 
be “No.” Although the superintendents and principals 
have already more or less decided in practice, and justly 
80, that physical welfare activities will be coordinated 
and administered by an already existing organization 
(ie., physical education), it is evident that the present 
Preparation of the physical education teacher is not 





_ A paper presented before the Northwest District Physical Educa- 
tion Association Convention. March 1937. Tacoma. 


broad enough to carry satisfactorily the entire program. 
This means not only that health education work suffers 
materially, but also that the prestige of physical educa- 
tion itself suffers in the eyes of the superintendents and 
principals who see failure in physical education because 
of inability to put on what they as administrators feel 
is a well-rounded physical welfare program, in view of 
the organization they have created. Physical education 
will not be ready for a health education program until a 
material part of the physical education curriculum is set 
aside to give this particular training. At least. 20 per cent 
of the work, in addition to the basic fundamental scienti- 
fic courses, is necessary to give a minimum approach to 
the field of health education and an adequate apprecia- 
tion of its worth. When physical education gets out of 
its present water-tight, compartmentalized type of offer- 
ing, and cuts across related coordinate fields, then, and 
only then, will it be ready to assume the responsibilities 
for this additional work which has been forced upon it 
more or less by educational administrators. 

The second question, “Will physical education render 
adequate service to a health program?” again reflects the 
opinion, training, and environmental influence of the 
physical education teacher. It is quite evident that we 
lend only lip service to health in our physical education 
program, as the educational administrator himself is do- 
ing. Though it is listed first among the objectives of 
education, even a casual survey of school systems will 
indicate very definitely that it is not first in actuality. 
The JOURNAL oF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
gives generous support to health education through its 
articles and editorial columns, but to develop an ade- 
quate, worth-while program in this field requires more 
than the reading of articles of information and expres- 
sions of opinion. Of interest in this connection is the 
recent amalgamation of the American Physical Education 
Association with the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. It is expected that this affiliation will help to bring 
school physicians, nurses, health education teachers, and 
physical education teachers into one organization, and 
that physical education will thereby become more inter- 
ested in the school health program because of the in- 
fluence of these other groups. 

The third question, “Will physical education attempt 
to inform itself regarding a health program?” depends 
upon the leaders of the physical education profession. 
They must analyze and interpret the convictions and 
wishes of the education profession in general. In addition, 
they should inform themselves relative to the contribu- 
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tion that the health educator can make to general physi- 
cal welfare, if not to physical education. A definite at- 
tempt must be made to understand health education and 
the training necessary to prepare teachers adequately in 
this phase of educational activity. Nothing effective in 
the way of results will be obtained until a thorough 
basic training is given in this field. At present teacher- 
training institutions are reluctant to give up any of the 
professional work in physical education to make room 
for subject matter which is often regarded as belonging 
to another and unrelated field. If physical education 
makes an honest effort to study and understand the field 
of health as related to the problems of general education, 
there is little doubt that much good will result from such 
an effort. 

The physical education teacher himself violates or per- 
mits others to violate many of the health habit rules, a 
few of which might be mentioned, as, the use of the 
bucket of water containing a sponge or towel for general 
drinking purposes at athletic contests; the throwing of 
a wet towel across the floor for use of contestants in 
wiping off their faces, or for sucking the moisture to 
quench thirst; spitting on the gymnasium floor; wear- 
ing of dirty, insanitary sweat shirts. These, as well as 
many other insanitary practices permitted by the physi- 
cal educator, have doubtless been observed from time to 
time by all of you. 

Plato expressed the purpose of education “to develop 
beauty and perfection of body and soul.”’ The committee 
report of the Health Education Section of the American 
Physical Education Association recently defined health 
education as “including the sum of all experiences which 
favorably influence habits, attitudes, and knowledge re- 
lating to the individual, community, and racial health.” 
_ Thus with our province defined, a way is provided to- 

ward the solution of the problem. 


HE approach to health education is somewhat differ- 

ent from the approach to physical education. Health 
education consists not only of factual and informational 
material, but in the main depends upon the development 
of a philosophy of health or life which will permit the 
individual to accept and utilize hygiene for his own good. 
The fitting of hygiene to life situations, making it real, 
making it a part of the individual, is the task and prob- 
lem of health education. The health education specialist 
is a unique practitioner in American education today. 
There are not very many adequately trained health 
specialists, and many positions are available to them. 
This type of training, however, does not solve our prob- 
lem, for the bulk of the work in health education, if it 
is to be effective at all, will have to reach the largest 
possible number attending the common schools through- 
out the country. At present, some thirty-two million 
children are attending the elementary and secondary 
schools. As the largest proportion of the school population 
is housed in schools of less than two hundred enrollment, 
it is readily apparent that specialists in all fields will not 
be possible; hence combinations will be necessary. If 


health education is to be taught, teachers must be pre- 
pared. 
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It is interesting to note what the legal requirement; 
are in the physical welfare field, which might be divideq 
roughly into physical education, school health Service 
and hygiene instruction. Practically every state jp the 
Union requires instruction relative to the effects of alcohg| 
and narcotics; forty states require the teaching of physi. 
ology and hygiene; physical education as a part of the 
school program is mandatory in thirty-three states. As a 
part of the health service program, twenty states require 
annual physical examinations. Hence it appears that 
legal provision on an extended scale has been made for 
this particular type of work. Practice, however, lags 
considerably behind the legal requirements. 

It is patent that the many health hazards to which 
children are exposed during the school period make 
medical supervision imperative. From the physiological 
standpoint the school regime may be detrimental to the 
child in the utilization in school work of the small muscles 
such as those of the eyes and hands. School children are 
often confined inside for relatively long periods of time 
without the benefits of fresh air and sunshine, and denied 
to a considerable extent the required amount of physical 
exercise of the large muscle type. The result of this pro- 
gram is quite apparent in the lag in the growth curve of 
the child upon entrance to school at the age of five to 
seven. 

The American Child Health Association in 1932 
adopted the following recommendation regarding physical 
examination of school children: 


1. The aim of such an examination is to provide for every 
child a chance to achieve the limit of his endowed capacity 
for well-being. 

2. The function of the school physician shall be to provide 
guidance toward better health through education of children; 
to provide an examination service which first discovers all 
physical defects, diseases, and incipient conditions or tenden- 
cies toward ill health among school children; and to find 
sources for remedy. 


N the large field of health education three major phases 

including public health education, school health educa- 
tion, and health education of professional groups, are 
recognized. Obviously the first refers to health depart- 
ments and voluntary agencies. School health education, 
which is our concern, is within the confines of the school 
itself, and is usually conducted by school personnel. 
Professional groups are trained on several different levels 
in several different specialties. 

The school health program in its entirety includes many 
items, such as the school plant itself, including planning 
of school buildings, site, environment, internal structure, 
and operation of the school plant; mental hygiene; medi- 
cal service, including health examination, follow-up ser- 
vice, communicable disease control; school dental service, 
mouth health, and oral hygiene; nursing service; hygiene 
instruction in the different groupings, elementary and 
secondary education; safety education; social hygiene; 
physical education; home and school cooperation; sum- 
mer vacation activities; and school health surveys. 

Further study and amplification of any of the above 
items indicate the scope, breadth, and training necessary 

(Continued on Page 630) 
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Learning in Relation to Felt Need 


By 


ELIZABETH G. RODGERS, Ph.D. 


State Teachers College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


interest in methods of teaching.t Teaching proced- 

ure during much of this time has been dominated 
by personal opinion though the rise of the science of 
psychology has helped to give methods of teaching basis 
in fact. Examples from physical education will serve to 
illustrate this point. 

There are those who contend that good athletic teams 
are produced by developing excellence and precision in 
the specific techniques and skills of a game with only 
occasional scrimmage. On the other hand, there are those 
—equally emphatic in their point of view—who believe 
that good athletic teams result when there is a great deal 
of scrimmage and little practice of specific techniques. 

Among physical educators there seems to be common 
consent that the in-school physical education class should 
be an instructional period, whereas some school officials 
maintain that this is all wrong. They say the school day 
is so long and the work of the classroom so arduous that 
there needs to be one period in the day when pupils relax 
and “blow off steam.” That period they believe should 
be the one assigned to physical education. Furthermore, 
they are opposed to the proposal that specific learnings 
should be striven for, that pupils should be taught; for 
to do so, they say, completely kills the spirit of the physi- 
cal education program and the consequent enjoyment by 
the pupils of those activities. Is it not likely, we question, 
that such points of view arise as the concomitants of 
poor teaching method in the classroom and inaccurate 
concepts of the values of activity? In other words, the 
most interesting and challenging of subject matter can 
be presented in a dull and lifeless manner, and, activity 
is worth while according to the value and meaning of the 
purposes it serves. 


Fis more than a century teachers have maintained an 


ageing” an experiment was conducted, the results 
of which seem to be of value in coming to a sound 
decision with reference to the problems cited above.? 
In this investigation three methods of teaching a selected 
group of team games (soccer, volleyball, and playground 
baseball) were put to the test of scientific experimenta- 
tion by a group of special teachers of physical education 
and by a group of classroom teachers responsible for the 
teaching of physical education. The elementary school 
level was chosen for this study in order to circumvent 





tJ. C. Morrison, “Trends in Educational Method,” Educational 
Method, 13 (Dec. 1937), pp. 129-137. 

*Elizabeth G. Rodgers, An Experimental Investigation of the 
Teaching of Team Games, Teachers College Contributions to Education 
Series No. 680. 


the problem of carry-over of previous experience in team 
games. 

The three methods of teaching studies are briefly 
described as follows: (a) playing the game without prac- 
tice of any game techniques (or, scrimmage without prac- 
tice of game techniques), (b) practicing the skills of the 
game for 90 per cent of the class time and playing the 
game for only 10 per cent of that time (or, much practice 
of techniques with little scrimmage), and (c) practicing 
the game techniques in relation to felt need for improving 
skill in those techniques while playing the game (or, 
applying Dewey’s principles of reflective thinking to the 
teaching of soccer, volleyball, and playground baseball). 

The problem was to discover by experimental investi- 
gation which, if any, of the three methods of teaching 
studied produced greatest achievement in game skills, 
greatest knowledge of the rules and maneuvers of the 
games; by which method it was “most fun” to learn to 
play; and to ascertain the effectiveness of the classroom 
teacher and the special teacher of physical education in 
the matter of achievement of games skills. 


HE experiment, conducted in an actual school situa- 
tion, ran for an entire school year. Moreover, no con- 
cessions in individual school programs were made to it. 
This seemed necessary if the results of the investigation 
were to have practical value. Obviously, so to set up an 
experimental situation that it would be unlike the usual 
school situation would probably so influence the data 
that results of the experiment could have little functional 
value. 

Teachers taught each of the three team games and 
employed a different method of teaching each game. 
In other words, each teacher used each of the three 
methods of teaching heretofore described, utilizing one 
in her teaching of soccer, another in her teaching of 
volleyball, and a third method in her teaching of play- 
ground baseball. Methods were so rotated that each of 
the games was taught by each of the three methods. It 
is also important to note that pupil groups participating 
in the experiment were equivalent in their ability to profit 
by instruction insofar as it could be ascertained by the 
bases used for equating groups.®* 

The data of the experiment, from both the classroom 
and special teacher groups, show that pupils not only 
achieve greater skill, but also acquire more knowledge 
about the rules and maneuvers of the game, and have 


® Bases upon which groups were equated: the Brace Test of Motor 
Ability and the McCloy Classification Index No. 1. 
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: , 
“most fun” in learning the game when they are taught 


by the method of practicing the games skills in relation 
, felt need for those techniques while playing the game.’ 
n addition, pupils’ achievement in games skills in the 
group taught by the special teacher of physical education 
is significantly greater than it is in the groups taught by 
the classroom teacher.” 


HE latter is a vital point; significant because of the 

controversy which developed during the depression 
as to who should teach physical education in the ele- 
mentary school, the classroom teacher or the special 
teacher of physical education, and important to institu- 
tions devoted to the preparation of teachers of physical 
education because of the placement problem. Arguments 
pertaining to this problem seem to have omitted the 
matter of how much the pupil learns, achieves, or takes 
from his physical education experiences, and seem rather 
to have emphasized other objectives of education which 
are based upon the biologic unity of the individual, such 
as the development of the integrated personality. When 
these arguments are critically examined it would seem 
that they are an indictment of narrow specialization in 
physical education in which the “tricks of the trade” are 
memorized and imitated with little understanding of their 
educational application, and that they are a strong argu- 
ment in favor of a philosophy of teacher preparation in 
_-physical education whereby the intrant teacher would be 
prepared.in education, and on the basis of this broad and 
thorough background in education would then specialize 
in physical education. 

To the school administrator and to those physical 
educators who discuss teaching method it can now be 
said, with basis in fact, that learnings and fun are wholly 
compatible when pupils are taught by the method of 
practicing the game techniques in relation to felt need 
for improving skill in those techniques while playing the 
game. In other words, appropriate subject matter, pre- 
sented in the way in which learning best takes place, does 
not obviate the values of physical education as an 
opportunity for activity, fun, or recreation and as an 
opportunity for many-sided learning. Fun, therefore, is 
a concomitant of good teaching method. An integrated 
personality is the outcome of achievement of the objec- 
tives (under competent leadership) of learning the 
activity. 


HE problem then, is to know just what this method 

of teaching involves and how it is worked out in 
actual practice. Let us suppose, for example, that we are 
going to teach soccer. It is assumed that it is to be taught 
at a level where the activity is appropriate to the needs, 
abilities, and interests of the students. ThfS being the 
case the activity will have a natural appeal to the group. 

The teaching problem at the very outset lies in devel- 
oping the mind-set, readiness, or urge to have soccer 
experiences. The well-known laws of learning will be 


* For the statistically minded reader the differences in favor of this 
method are statistically significant. See Rodgers, op. cit., Tables 12 
and 13, p. 33. 

5 Ibid., Table 27, p. 46. 
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our guide. The first of these is the law of readiness. How 
can readiness be developed? How can the teacher get 
the students in the frame of mind of eagerness to learn 
to play soccer without saying, “here is what we are going 
to do, now do it”? Here are some samples of the way ‘ 
which mind-set for an experience can be developed: 
(a) by talking it up, that is, through interesting and 
enthusiastic discussions on the part of the teacher of the 
attributes of soccer; (b) by utilizing the bulletin board or 
movies to present pictures showing other groups in that 
activity; and, (c) by taking the group to see others play- 
ing soccer. 

Upon the basis of evident readiness or mind-set, the 
next thing is to teach the activity. This is begun by 
explaining in a clear and concise manner the way in 
which soccer is played. Diagrams and other visual aids 
should be utilized in making the explanation clear to the 
group. Bring in only the rules needed to start the game: 
as for example, the kick-off rule, when the hands may 
be used and when they may not, and how points are 
scored. Aim to get the class on the field to play as 
quickly as possible. Remember that the game is the 
thing, and if you have done your job in developing inter- 
est in playing soccer, then that is what your pupils will 
have an urgent desire to do. Failure to respect this 
urgency for the activity is apt to thwart the success of 
the teacher and lessen the satisfaction of the student’s 
participation in soccer. Help the game to go on by bring- 
ing in rules and other bits of information as they are 
needed. Stop the play before the end of the period so 
that the class, under the teacher’s guidance, can take 
stock of, or evaluate, the learning situation. 

Protracted discussions are neither necessary nor de- 
sirable, though, in any event, the discussion should be 
judged upon its value to the pupils and what they are 
getting out of it. Discussions frequently become mean- 
ingless because they are poorly conducted; the techniques 
of questioning may be poor; the types of problems raised 
may be meaningless and worthless; or, it may be a one- 
sided monologue in which the pupils (who, it must be 
remembered, are the learners) have no part. Questions, 
to be satisfactory, must in the first place involve sig- 
nificant and worth-while problems, and secondly, be put 
in the form which requires thinking on the part of the 
pupils. Whether or not questions do raise significant 
problems can be judged by the value of the answers which 
pupils might be expected to give to them in the solution 
of the problem. In other words, if the anticipated answer 
to the question represents real thinking, and if it offers a 
real contribution to the solution of the problem, then 
the question can probably be adjudged a good one. Sig- 
nificant questioning requires real thinking and planning 
on the part of the teacher. Questions thought up on the 
spur of the moment tend to be hit or miss in type and 
value. On the other hand, the good teacher will be able 
to think on his feet and will be able to take advantage of 
situations as they arise in class which offer possibilities 
for worth-while learnings. 

The purpose of the discussion with which the period 
closes is to summarize and round out the day’s lesson, 
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to clinch important learnings, to bring out the strengths 
and weaknesses of the lesson, and to point the way for 
what is to follow. Moreover, it has an added advantage 
in helping to make it possible for the teacher of physical 
education to send the students back to the classroom 
ready to go to work and thus to circumvent the criticism 
of the classroom teacher, so often heard, that it takes a 
period after a physical education class to get the students 
settled down and ready for work. The procedure is simi- 
lar to that used by the classroom teacher who completes 
the lesson with a summary or recapitulation of important 
points and an assignment for the following day’s lesson. 
As will be pointed out later on, a period of discussion 
may occur at any time in a day’s lesson when a problem 
should be thrashed out and a solution evolved. 


OMEONE has said that you never know what a 
S thing is until you know what it is not, and it prob- 
ably holds that we cannot have a good game of soccer 
until we know what constitutes a good game. At the end 
of the first lesson, we will take stock then, by talking 
over, teacher and class together, “what constitutes a good 
game of soccer”.® (Here is where text-book study and 
other sources of information are important.) “What 
things must we do in order to have a good game of 
soccer?” “How can we find out those points at which we 
must improve our game?”’ Anticipate the answers 
which will be forthcoming from analytical thinking about 
these questions and note how logically the next problem 
is raised. “What plans shall we make so that we can 
have a better game?” Answers to previous questions will 
have revealed weaknesses, which pupils recognize, in 
team play, in techniques, and in knowledges, so that in 
answering this last question the shortage which appeals 
to the pupils as being the greatest and most important 
as far as the game is concerned will be singled out to be 
worked on, practiced, or drilled on, in the succeeding 
day’s lesson. According, out of the pupils’ recognized 
need for certain learnings in order to have a better game 
of soccer will come plans for the achievement of those 
learnings. Unless pupils see for themselves that they 
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But you say, “What will you do if pupils seem to be 
perfectly satisfied with their performance and feel no 
need to improve their game?” Immediately there arises 
the question as to whether or not the pupils know what 
constitutes a good game. They must be taught how to 
be intelligently self-critical, to be dissatisfied with slov- 
enly work, and to work for and appreciate a high stand- 
ard of activity. Suppose there is, for example, the 
problem of one side scoring rather consistently, whereas 
the other side merely threatens to do so. Such a situation 
can be met by keeping a record of the number of times 
the Red team has carried the ball down the field only to 
lose it to the Blues, and then presenting these facts to 
the group in an attempt to answer the question, “Why 
is it the Reds can’t get through the Blues?” Stop the 
‘play, help the players to understand the situation, then 
put the problem up to the players, and see if they are not 
eager to go to work on the points in which they are weak. 


DROIT use of the discussion technique, whether 

during a class period or at its close, will depend 
upon the ability of the teacher to develop teaching judg- 
ment. He must be able to put his finger on the exact 
situation and then help the players to see it for them- 
selves. He must also be able to catch such situations at 
the so-called psychological moment. 

In evaluating the learning situation it might be dis- 
covered that the game did not go well because players 
could not kick accurately, could not dribble the ball, 
could not throw, could not feint around or tackle an 
opponent, etc., ran all over the field, and did not play as 
a unit. Tests will help pupils to discover whether they, 
are deficient in all skills, or whether some players need 
one type of practice and some another. The problems 
cited above will provide the material for many days’ work 
though it should not be assumed that a// shortages in 
games skills and techniques are worked on before the 
game is resumed. Rather, take one problem at a time, 
work on it, and then go back to the game situation to 
evaluate the results of the drill. When a skill or game 
technique is pulled out in this fashion for practice it is 


must acquire certain skills and knowledges in order to# done because it is seen, by the players, as a problem and 


have a satisfying game of soccer, drill on game techniques 
will be meaningless and ineffective. Drill which is mere 
repetition does not result in learning, and it is just this 
unless pupils feel or recognize a need for it. The small 
boy who wrote “I have gone” one hundred times on the 
blackboard and then ended his stint with, “you were not 
here when I finished so I have went home,” gives us evi- 
dence of this fact. 





“Questions in quotes are suggestive of those which the teacher 
might ask in helping pupils to evaluate the learning situation. All 
might not be used in the course of the discussion and surely they would 
be varied in different situations. Care must be taken that questions 
do not become stereotyped. 

7 Don’t forget that the teacher has a responsibility to supplement 
pupils’ knowledge. For example, pupils might answer the question 
“how can we find out those points at which we must improve our 
game” by saying, “we could do it if we had some means for showing 
where each one of us is weak.’’ The teacher then follows, “what means 
can you suggest?” Pupil answers to this question might not be the 
best which could be given so that the teacher might here supplement 
from his store of knowledge. Here is where tests might have diagnostic 
value and could be suggested as the solution to the problem. 


as an obstacle to a satisfying game, and not merely be- 
cause the teacher may be of the mind that certain drill 
is in order. Practice, or drill, continues in a variety of 

interesting forms, as long as there is learning going on. 
The skills or game techniques are then put back into 
the game situation and soccer is resumed. It is possible 
then to find out whether the drill on techniques has been 
successful or not. The game may be interrupted for drill 
for a fairly short period, say fifteen or twenty minutes, 
or it may be interrupted for a period of several days 
depending upon the status of the learning situation. 

In order to make the practice worth while it must be 
accurate and stimulating. Oftentimes teachers are satis- 
fied because pupils are busy, when in reality they are 
busy about the wrong thing and may be doing a skill 
wrongly or in a haphazard manner. Skills will be taught 
first in isolated form so that pupils have an accurate 

(Continued on Page 635) 
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Sources and Uses of Health Materia 


By 


MARY P. CONNOLLY 


Director of Health Education 
Department of Health, Detroit, Michigan 


wide and includes so many groups of students at 

different educational levels, I have chosen one 
group—the secondary group—for discussion. Health edu- 
cation material for the secondary group must be chosen 
with the understanding that we are dealing with young 
persons, most of whom have had some experience with 
situations in which health was involved. If the program 
in the elementary school has functioned at all, the stu- 
dent has received education which enables him to be 
familiar with personal practices relating to health, and to 
have established some attitudes about it. 

The secondary school student is beginning to develop 
social consciousness which includes the community in 
which he lives. He is beginning to learn that he is part 
of a group much larger than that found in family or 
school life. The newspaper claims his attention, he hears 
much on the radio, and is piecing together these bits 
which make up adult living. 

How can we prepare him to fit himself into this pat- 
tern and enable him to utilize the facilities in the com- 
munity for maintaining health, and to learn to accept 
the newer advances as they come from the laboratories? 

If the purpose of education is to prepare youth to 
develop an open mind to an ever-changing world, the plan 
for health education must be directed toward the same 
end. 


B wise» the field of school health education is so 


b prea first approach to developing an open mind is an 
understanding of the conditions under which we live. 
Every community teems with material for this education. 
How about the local water supply? A class may embark 
on a study of this vital commodity and dig up historical 
facts which will make the town a more interesting place 
in which to live, or inspire a critical attitude toward this 
and other health problems which affect all of the people. 
The same procedure may be followed in relation to the 
milk supply and food inspection. 

Food inspection naturally leads to a study of foods 
available in any given community, with costs and stand- 
ards of livirtg by which health may be maintained. Mate- 
rial for these studies may be obtained from the local 
health department, from government bulletins and from 
marketing surveys. 


An effective health education program in any school ° 


must be the result of integrating the health content of 
many subjects. The home economics department of the 





A paper presented before the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Association, June 1937, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


school may well assume this part of the program if the 
correlation is made by a person responsible for the whole 
program. 


The medical facilities of a community should be a 
consideration in education for health in order that young 
people may learn to choose wisely in selecting medical 
aid. How about the number of hospitals in relation to 
the population? How may a person who has no money 
receive care? What arrangements can be made for those 
who can pay some but will require time to complete pay- 
ments? Is there a hospital insurance plan in operation? 
What are its advantages or disadvantages? This course 
of study will provide the students with an opportunity 
to visit institutions and to obtain literature which will 
be studied by the class. 


When it comes to personal medical service, large num- 
bers of persons have no basis for judging the qualifica- 
tions of the persons whom they employ to care for them 
when they are ill. The term “doctor,” whether applied 
to a qualified doctor of medicine or to the numerous 
doctors of healing arts, means one and the same thing to 
them. How may a qualified physician be chosen? The 
local medical society will provide information on legisla- 
tion dealing with the registration of physicians and the 
standards by which certain physicians may be termed 
“specialists.” 


A plan may be made whereby the student studies the 
medical needs of a family. What are the advantages of 
prenatal care? What is meant by prophylactic baby 
care? When should children be vaccinated and given 
diphtheria prevention treatments? How many students 
in the class have been vaccinated and protected against 
diphtheria? How was the protection obtained? What are 
the advantages of a periodic health examination? What 
diagnostic means are important when you receive a health 
examination? The tuberculin test, the X-ray and the 
Wasserman tests—all are becoming household words, 
and the student needs to know how to deal with them. 


The health service in the school provides excellent 
material for health teaching. Each. service will be of 
greater value if it is thought of as an educational tool 
and not a service alone being supplied by a beneficent 
government. 


The vital statistics of a community provide material 
for weeks of study of communicable disease. Teachers 
quite frequently shy away from statistics or make them 
dry as dust, leaving the student bored and uninterested. 
Vital statistics are the book-keeping of the community— 
a record of the joys and sorrows of a people. 
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OST health departments publish annual reports in 
M which the records of disease for a period of years 
are printed. In addition to this, weekly or monthly re- 

rts on current disease trends are available. Interest 
will not be aroused in many students if they are told 
that the tuberculosis death rate for the community is 
fifty. Great interest may be developed when the trend 
of tuberculosis deaths is studied and the reasons noted. 
Why is there more tuberculosis in a city composed of 
young people than you will find in any older city that 
has maintained adequate facilities for caring for the 
disease? How about measles? Why do we have recurring 
epidemics of measles at regular intervals? What has 
happened in most communities to make typhoid fever a 
rare disease? Isn’t it worth while to be aware of a case 
of smallpox? There is history filled with pathos and 
with high endeavor in the control of smallpox. 

In one Detroit school this year, an alert teacher used 
as a teaching unit the present campaign being promoted 
here to eradicate tuberculosis. The Department of Health 
supplied material for a study of the tuberculosis problem 
in the city. The next step was to learn about the com- 
municability of the disease, and the advances made in 
its early discovery and cure. Moving pictures and slides 
were used to show the actual damage to the body. The 
facilities for the care of the tuberculous were noted and 
the cost to the community estimated. A committee of 
the most popular members of the class was appointed 
to arouse interest in having each student receive a tuber- 
culin test. It goes without saying, that these young per- 
sons will be more alert to the problem of tuberculosis 
and will employ modern means to deal with it. 

One of the most interesting lessons we have used is 
one devoted to an evaluation of advertising of so-called 
health products. Criteria were developed by which the 
students rated the importance of the products. This 
developed a critical attitude toward the extravagant 
claims made by advertisers and at the same time enabled 
the student to discover for himself just what is im- 
portant in maintaining health. 

When a student learns to ask himself “who advances 
claims for a product, and why are they advanced, and 
how do these claims fit into what I know about body 
functions,” a critical attitude is established which will 
save him money and enable him to get the most from 
all of his purchases. The Bureau of Education of the 
American Medical Association publishes several booklets 
on quacks, nostrums, and extravagant claims for products 
which are of great interest to most students. 


— health may be developed during the trying 
days of adolescence by a wise presentation of causes 
of conflicts and discussions of social relations. Vague 
fears brought out into the open and discussed by a class 
will often dissipate causes of unhappiness for young peo- 
ple and will direct them into more healthful channels of 
living. An evaluation of satisfactions quite frequently 
will enable students to see that they are not very dif- 
ferent from each other, and will promote understanding 
which is a basis for mental health. 

In connection with mental health, the social problems 
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of the adolescent are tremendously important. The stu- 
dent who asks “Why don’t people like me?” is groping 
for a way out of a problem which may affect his entire 
life. A personality test worked out by the students helped 
one group of which I know. The students rated each 
other and rated themselves. The individual student was 
given the ratings which his associates gave him, which 
he compared with his own rating. The results were inter- 
esting in that some of the shy, unhappy members of the 
class developed confidence in themselves from the rating 
given them by others. 

The National Committee on Mental Hygiene, govern- 
ment bulletins, and some of the departments in women’s 
magazines present excellent material for these discus- 
sions. The discussion, however, is the most valuable 
part of the lesson, because bringing these distressing 
problems into the open does most in solving them. 


1 es ag courses offer an unlimited opportunity for 
health education that is basic. In the lifetime of each 
person here today, great advances have been made in 
health protection. Even during the last ten years, whole 
new fields have been opened. We have to remember, how- 
ever, that these advances have been made on the basic 
facts of body functioning and disease communications, 
and if the student is to be prepared to accept medical and 
sanitary science as dynamic, and ever-changing in finding 
better ways for living, he must have some foundation by 
which he may appreciate the change. 

Some of the insurance companies publish booklets and 
pamphlets which are excellent material for this educa- 
tion. One series, called “(Health Heroes,” is particularly 
valuable for giving a background for scientific advances. 
Hygeia, the magazine of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, is equally valuable. Parent’s Magazine carries 
articles, simply written, which may be appreciated by 
secondary school students. 

I am not presenting lesson plans or courses of study. 
They must be developed according to the education level 
of the students and the type of community in which the 
students live. I am only trying to bring you to a recog- 
nition of the endless problems which the student will 
encounter as he goes through his later school life into 
college and into adult life. If he can be given some tools 
by which he may solve these problems, his health prac- 
tices and attitudes will be those of the intelligent man 
rather than those which will lead him to accept the cults, 
quackery, and a vain chase for health through fads. 


HE health education teacher must be a sympathetic 

leader who will encourage the students to study their 
own situations and to form ideas of their own wants and 
needs. Indoctrination leaves the student in the same 
position many of us found ourselves in after courses in 
physiology in which we spent hours learning the names 
of the bones and muscles, and trying to trace the travels 
of a drop of blood through the body. We may learn 
about the things which are supposed to be good for us, 
but if they have no relation to our wants, they never 
become a vital part of us. 

(Continued on Page 638) 















































The Case For Gymnastics 


By 


CONSTANCE NELSON RAUSCHER 


St. Anne School 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


and secondary school children have found less 

and less place in physical education thought and 
program. Many educators boldly maintain with Shar- 
man that: “Formal physical education activities are arti- 
ficially organized movements in the execution of which 
emphasis is placed on the form rather than on the out- 
comes. Exercises of this nature are usually distasteful 
to pupils. They have little justification as a required 
part of a school program of physical education in a dem- 
ocratic country.”! There are others who maintain that 
gymnastics have values which no other physical activity 
can offer; however, they look upon gymnastics as a static 
field which has been fully developed in the past and 
which has produced material adequate for all time. Since 
both groups are responsible for the present disuse of and 
disrespect for gymnastics, their claims should be exam- 
ined in the light of concrete experience. The following 
observations, based upon such experience at the St. Anne 
School in Arlington, Massachusetts, are offered to this 
end. 


[=< the last decade, gymnastics for primary 


HE director of the St. Anne School wished a gymnastic 
Wea for all age groups, ranging from kindergarten 
through senior high school. The children had had no 
previous physical education experience, the classes were 
small, and the discipline was strict; the situation there- 
fore seemed very favorable to the introduction of gym- 
nastic work. After considering the various types of gym- 
nastics, the material which Halsey and Skarstrom had 
adapted for school children was selected as offering the 
best possibilities, both in content and method.’ This 
work consists, for the most part, of definite, clear-cut 
movements executed upon the teacher’s final command. 
Unfortunately, however, these gymnastic lessons, reflect- 
ing the conditions of twenty years ago, proved incom- 
patible with the school situation of today. 

First, the command-response method of teaching gym- 
nastic exercises seemed out of keeping with modern meth- 
ods which emphasize the activity rather than the teacher. 
No matter how kindly a gymnastic teacher may be in- 
clined, he cannot issue effective final commands except in 
a curt, decisive tone. The older children resent this all 
too apparent dominance of the teacher, and sense an 
inconsistency between the teacher’s gymnasium and class- 
room attitudes. 





1J. R. Sharman, The Teaching of Physical Education, p. 85. 


2 Elizabeth Halsey and William Skarstrom, School Room Gymnas- 
tic Lessons, (1919). 





The second incompatibility lay in the amount of free. 
dom of movement given the modern school child, and 
the amount of movement permitted by a type of gym. 
nastics designed for the space between rows of desks. 
The restriction of movement remains even when the 
activity is taken out of the schoolroom and placed in the 
modern gymnasium. Such restriction works against, 
rather than with, the child’s natural love for and enjoy. 
ment of movement. A case to the point is that of seven. 
year-old Richard, an active, curious, original boy to 
whom such gymnastic movements were distasteful. How- 
ever, Richard could and would improvise upon the pre- 
scribed exercise of the class, and seemingly derive a great 
deal of enjoyment and satisfaction from his freer and 
more active movement. Moreover, older pupils at the 
end of such a gymnastic program all too often seemed 
ready to wilt from continued mental and physical tension, 
These same pupils showed no signs of fatigue at the end 
of a much longer period of exercises which alternated 
tension and relaxation. 

The third incompatibility concerns the “natural activ- 
ity” exercises (chopping wood, pounding a stake, throw- 
ing, etc.) which are included in the gymnastic program, 





The child becomes accustomed to using his body in different 
positions and formations. 


together with the more characteristic definite movements, 
in order to provide big muscle activity and to hold the 
child’s interest. Perhaps this incompatibility becomes 
apparent only with children of developed imaginative 


‘powers, but we must take it into account because the 


school favors imaginative development much more than 
formerly. These “natural activity” exercises appeal to 
the dramatic and often competitive instincts of the 
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younger child, while the nature of formal gymnastics 
requires repression of these elements in order to teach 
an appreciation of form and quality of movement. For 
instance, if the child decides he can throw his imaginary 
stone further than his neighbor, or if in chopping wood, 
he grabs his foot and exclaims, “Ouch, I’ve cut my foot,” 
the form of the exercise is disrupted. Of course these 
situations can be controlled, but basically an inconsis- 
tency exists between what we desire from the child and 
what we unintentionally appeal to in him. 


 cenonetalianrs these incompatibilities appeared when 
gymnastic material, more than twenty years old, 
was used in a modern situation, gymnastics were not dis- 
carded. Without changing the fundamental nature of 
gymnastics, a program was fashioned more suited to the 
needs of the St. Anne pupils. In presenting this program 
the teacher defines and controls the activity, but is no 





The child becomes conscious of form through simple, definite 
movements. 


longer the center of attention—the emphasis falls on the 
activity. A drum is used to supplement the human voice 
in directing the class. The tones of the drum are more 
stimulating than vocal ones, they call forth a more varied 
quality of movement, and they are impersonal, offering 
less temptation to the pupils to echo the time-marking 
of the teacher. The use of a drum also makes possible 
a greater variety of rhythmic exercises than formerly: 
children can more easily understand how to do a move- 
ment when it is first presented as a rhythm. Rhythm in 
exercise is of course as old as exercise itself. The older 
gymnastic writers advocated giving the majority of their 
exercises in rhythm as soon as the movements were fa- 
miliar to the class, and their program for the first and 
second grades was chiefly informal, rhythmic work. But 
there is a difference between exercises “done in rhythm,” 
in which the rhythm is used as a string to tie together 
the different parts of an exercise, and exercises with a 
Structural rhythmic basis, in which the rhythm is part 
and parcel of the movement. 

Instead of the restricted activity of the older gym- 
hastic exercises which were done chiefly from the erect, 
standing position, the child becomes accustomed to using 
his body in different positions and in different formations 
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(Illustration 1). The movement experience of the child 
is enriched by using various kneeling, sitting, or lying 
positions as well as derivations of the fundamental stand- 
ing position; instead of lines and rows, the children may 
work with a partner, in threes or fours, in a circle, etc., 
according to the most fitting arrangement for the activity. 
Marching is still a part of the program, but it is no 
longer the sole step; skipping, sliding, galloping, combi- 
nations of these steps, and combinations of movements 
of the trunk and arms with these steps are some of the 
possible additions. 

Although, as noted above, each exercise is presented 
as a rhythmic activity, the form in which it is done plays 
no less an important part. Of course, the form to be 
expected differs with the age and previous experience of 
the group. With the preschool child, the emphasis falls 
upon learning to move in rhythm. But as the child grows 
older and has the larger muscle groups somewhat under 
control, he should be made conscious of form through 
simple, definite movements —movements in which the 
position of the body in space is defined (Illustration 2). 

In the lower primary grades, definite stylized move- 
ments such as those in which the child represents a sky- 
rocket or the pistons of a locomotive are useful. These 
stylized movements should be drawn from experiences 
in the child’s life. Although Halsey and Skarstrom give 
many such exercises which are enjoyed by children to- 
day, care must be taken in the selection. For instance, 
their exercise, “Pulling Taffy,” based upon an old home 
amusement, is utterly meaningless to the modern child 
whose concept of taffy-making is that performed by the 
intricate machines one sees in candy stores! While such 
exercises appeal to the dramatic instincts of the child, 
they differ in dramatic implication from the “natural 
activity” exercises: in the former, the child is a thing— 
he is the sky-rocket or the locomotive—and by its nature 
such activity is limited and defined; in the latter, he does 
a thing—he throws an imaginary stone or rows an imag- 





Gymnastics should recognize the child’s inherent joy in movement 
and seek to enrich this experience. 


inary boat—and since it is activity in which he has 
actively participated in life, it is apt to bring up associa- 
(Continued on Page 637) 


































A National Curriculum 


In Physical Education 


By 


WM. RALPH LAPORTE 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Southern California 


old one according to new patterns seems to be the 

dominating activity in education today throughout 
America. This is a natural outgrowth of the newer edu- 
cational philosophy in which actual child needs are taking 
precedence over traditional theory. The earlier philoso- 
phies stressed intellectual needs and the search for facts 
on the assumption that knowledge is power. The newer 
philosophy emphasizes the development of the socialized 
personality based upon at least three major needs, the 
physical, the intellectual, and the social. Only through 
a finely adjusted development of these three major ele- 
ments of human life can the well rounded personality be 
assured. 

The need for a better balanced curriculum in the 
physical education field to provide for the neglected 
physical and social needs of the child has been recognized 
for many years. In 1927 the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association accepted the challenge and undertook 
the solution of the problem by an elaborate nation-wide 
study. The National Committee on Curriculum Research, 
was appointed, under the chairmanship of the writer, and 
for the past nine years has conducted a far-flung, exhaus- 
tive investigation in the effort to formulate a comprehen- 
sive program, scientifically adapted to child needs at all 
school levels. It was the hope that a uniform but flexible 
curriculum might be evolved, adaptable to all varieties of 
climatic and equipment conditions, to serve as the basis 
of a national program, which would assure to every child 
in America an opportunity for full and complete devel- 
opment. 


Pion a new curriculum or reconstructing the 


|* was thought that a curriculum formulated by a small 

committee or group of experts would be less represent- 
ative and usable than one based upon the expressed 
opinion of a wide variety of leaders, and evolved through 
the joint efforts of expert workers in the field. In accord- 
ance with this principle the committee has followed the 
policy of enlisting the aid of hundreds of outstanding 
supervisors and administrators in the physical education 
field throughout the United States. 

A carefully devised plan of procedure was evolved, 
based upon the advice of. representative educators and 
statisticians. This involved a progressive series of steps 
corresponding to recognized standards for curriculum 


development in other educational fields. The work of 
each year was based upon and dovetailed with the pro- 
gress made in each preceding year, and every effort was 
made to evolve a program that would be physiologically 
and socially sound. 

Keeping in mind the above mentioned three basic 
needs of the child, physical, psychological, and social, the 
committee added two additional items, characteristic of 
modern society, namely, the development of safety skills, 
and the development of recreational skills. These served 
as a basis for the formulation of five major criteria to be 
used in evaluating the various activities for inclusion in 
the curriculum, as follows:* 


1. The contribution to the physical and organic growth and 
development of the child and the improvement of body func- 
tion and body stability. 

2. The contribution to the social traits and qualities that 
go to make up the good citizen and the development of 
sound moral ideals through intensive participation under 
proper leadership. 

3. The contribution to the psychological development of 
the child, including satisfactions resulting from stimulating ex- 
periences physically and socially. 

4. The contribution to the development of safety skills 
that increase the individual’s capacity for protection in emer- 
gencies, both in handling himself and in assisting others. 

5. The contribution to the development of recreational 
skills that have a distinct function as hobbies for leisure- 
time hours, both during school and in after school life. 


During the first three years of the study the various 
activities were evaluated in terms of their several contri- 
butions to the five items mentioned above. A composite 
of these specific contributions was then formulated for 
each activity as its all-round value. Then on the basis 
of these all-round values the several activities were dis- 
tributed according to their major contributions at the 
different school levels. 


reaqagres these relative evaluations an attempt was 

made to determine the appropriaté placement of ac- 
tivities at different school levels according to the peak 
point where the child might be expected to master skills 


* Detailed reports of the committee work from year. to year 
appeared in the Proceedings of the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, 1929-36 4ticlusive; and in the numbers: of the Research Quarterly 
of the A.P.E.A, for March, 1931, 1933 and_1937; May, 1930, 1932, 
1934, and 1935; and October, 1936. 
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most effectively and gain greatest benefit therefrom. It 
seemed inadvisable to attempt minute differentiation be- 
tween grades, but rather to distribute activities according 
to school levels, leaving the more detailed allotment to 
the individual school. Ratings were accordingly made 
on the following school level bases: primary level, grades 
one to three; elementary level, grades four to six; junior 
high level, grades seven to nine; senior high level, grades 
ten to twelve; and college level, grades thirteen to sixteen. 

The allotment of activities was based on the assump- 
tion that the physical education instruction period con- 
stitutes only a part of the total activity experience, and 
that the intramural sports and related activities should 
give opportunity for more extensive participation. It was 
further assumed that a given activity can be taught most 
effectively at certain limited age levels, and that it ought 
not to be necessary to repeat basic instruction in simple 
fundamentals over a long range of years. Hence, each 
activity was limited in its allotment to two of the five 
school divisions, with a reasonable time allotment in each. 

Each student would be expected in these two ex- 
posures to a given activity during the instructional 
period to learn both the elementary fundamentals and 
the more advanced skills, rules, and strategy. This pro- 
cedure was further intended to eliminate the rather 
common traditional practice of repeating some of the 
familiar activities, such as playground ball, every year 
for six or eight years. The need for a balanced and widely 
distributed program calls for more time to be devoted to 
a greater variety of activities. 


FTER the evaluation and placement of activities 

according to school levels had been made for the 
boys’ program, the research was extended to make similar 
adjustments in girls’ activities. The aid of the National 
Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
Women in Colleges and Universities was accordingly en- 
listed, with the result that similar evaluations and assign- 
ments were made for girls, with some activities naturally 
eliminated from the original program. 

Supplementary studies were then conducted to indi- 
cate the extent to which child opinions and interests 
paralleled the judgment of curriculum experts. This re- 
sulted in a fairly high correlation between the activities 
proposed and the actual interest appeal of prevailing 
activities. 

Having determined the evaluation, placement, and 
relative time allotment for the various activities, the 
next step logically was to analyze the several activities 
into their basic performance fundamentals for elementary 
and advanced levels. This resulted in an elaborate analy- 
sis of teaching-learning units, indicating appropriate se- 
quence or order of presentation for the average class, with 
the suggestion of approximate amounts of time to be 
devoted to the several fundamentals. It was understood, 
of course, that these were only suggestive, and were sub- 
ject to extensive modification and individual adaptation. 


AVING completed these various fundamental steps 
in the curriculum study over a period of eight 
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years, the time seemed ripe for a thorough revision, in 
preparation for submitting the proposed program for 
adoption. The chairman accordingly selected as an 
advisory council members of the Society of State Di- 
rectors of Physical and Health Education and city super- 
visors in all cities above 100,000 population. This gave 
a representative group of approximately 100 men and 
women as an advisory committee. 

These persons were given detailed descriptions of 
the work of the committee up to date, and were requested 
to submit frank criticisms and suggestions for revisions, 
with the objective in mind of formulating a flexible and 
uniform program, adaptable to all parts of the country 
and to all types of schools. It was further pointed out 
that the proposed material was to be used, not as a 
detailed course of study, but rather as major curriculum 
blocks from which detailed programs could be worked 
out by each school to fit local conditions. 

A surprisingly favorable response was received from 
the participants in this critical review. The general opin- 
ion was highly favorable to the program as it stood, with 
only minor changes suggested, providing for greater flex- 
ibility in selecting activities in terms of facilities, local 
interest, and staff. An interesting reaction in the elemen- 
tary level was that formal team games, such as basket- 
ball, volleyball, soccer, and playground ball, should be 
eliminated except in modified and simplified form. It was 
felt that the more complicated games had best be post- 
poned until at least the junior high school level. There 
was a strong expression of opinion favorable to offering 
a variety of elective and carry-over activities for use in 
out-of-school and later life situations. 

One of the most encouraging results of this survey 
was the almost tiniversal response that such a program 
was badly needed throughout the country, and that the 
proposed plan would seem to fit the situation admirably 
in most cases. Most of the respondents also indicated 
that they would be willing to sponsor and promote the 
adoption of the program in their own particular state or 
city. 


S a result of these critical reactions the chairman 

made extensive revisions in minor aspects of the 
proposed plan to correspond to the recommendations sub- 
mitted. The resulting material was then prepared for 
publication. In April, 1937, the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association printed the condensed results of the 
nine years’ study in the form of a small manual for 
teachers, supervisors, and school administrators, entitled 
The Physical Education Curriculum—A National Pro- 
gram. 

This volume contains a brief résumé of the procedure 
followed in conducting the nine years of research, fol- 
lowed in Part Two by a detailed presentation of the 
proposed program for each of the five school levels. Part 
Three presents minimum standards for the administra- 
tion of the program, including: standards for formulating 
a detailed course of study in a given school; standards 
for outdoor athletic equipment; standards for indoor 

(Continued on Page 636) 
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DIAPER DIG 


ERTAIN cities which have athletic 


Christmas leagues within their own school sys- 
Vacation for tems have recently adopted policies dis- 
Coaches continuing regular basketball practices 


during the Christmas holiday period. It 
is assumed that with such a ruling in force for all schools 
alike, the coaches and players will obtain a well-earned 
rest prior to entering upon a strenuous athletic season. 


Coaches should welcome this opportunity to enjoy the 
Christmas vacation free from any distraction of athletic 
duties. Already their vacation opportunities are apt to 
be curtailed by summer duties in connection with play- 
grounds, camps, or attendance at summer schools. Pre- 
viously, the pressure for winning has made it their duty to 
devote hours of practice to basketball during the holidays 
intended for relaxation to teachers and pupils. With this 
pressure relieved by mutual agreement, however, there 
seems little justification for the continuance of a practice 
which has been maintained by the coaches largely in 
self-defense. 


It will be argued by the opposition that the vacation 
period is a unique opportunity to practice intensive 
basketball without any interference with school studies. 
It will also be argued that the boys need recreational 
opportunities during the time of vacation. If this is true, 
however, then the schools should be open for recreational 
opportunities for all students who have extra-curricular 
interests. 

Offhand, it would seem that the discontinuance of 
long, arduous practices during the Christmas vacation 
would be salutary in its effect upon high school athletics. 
The vacation from basketball should find both coaches 
and players returning with renewed zest and enthusiasm 
to re-engage in a sport that already demands a longer 
training season than any other athletic activity. 
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a T the coming convention in Atlanta 
Nominating A Georgia, in April, 1938, the folloy, 


ing officers of our Association are t, 
be elected: President-Elect, and Vice. 
President. All members of the Assoc. 
ation are eligible to make nominations for these offices, 
All persons so nominated will be given consideration, pto- 
vided those persons are members of the Association, 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Mig 
Mabel Lee, Department of Physical Education {fo 
Women, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, yilj 
be glad to receive your nominations. Other members of 
the Committee will represent the six districts of the As. 
sociation, and will be named by the district presidents 
within the next few weeks. 


Committee 
for 1937-38 


HE news items in the JouRNAL for 


The the past few months have contained 
Rights of many references to the publication of 
Publishers state and city courses of study. In this 


connection, a number of publishers haye 
suggested that it would be timely to publish a brief 
explanation of ethical practices in the use of copyrighted 
material. The JouRNAL is glad to cooperate with its pub- 
lisher friends in this matter. In fact, in January, 1932, 
it reprinted an editorial from the American School Board 
Journal which pointed out the unfairness to both the 
publisher and author of infringements on copyrights. 

In view of recent alleged infringements it seems appro- 
priate to repeat the implications of the copyright law. 
These are not always understood by teachers who are 
reproducing material for use in classes, or are assisting 
in the preparation of courses of study. For example, many 
teachers do not realize that any reproduction by any 
process »f published material, even for free distribu- 
tion, is an infringement of the copyright, making them 
liable to suit. In recent instances, sizeable damages 
have been awarded to publishers whose material has been 
copied in this manner. 

Two procedures are usually connected with the reprint- 
ing of copyright material. In the first place, the per- 
mission of the publisher is requested. The individual 
making the request should cite specifically the lines, para- 
graphs, or pages for which the permission to reprint 's 
requested. Assuming the permission is granted, it is then 
necessary to make acknowledgments which give credit to 
the author and publisher, and which state that the mate- 
rial has been reprinted by permission. 

Many requests are received by the JouRNAL for pet 
mission to quote material from its pages. Such permission 
is freely given, unless the author has reserved this privi- 
lege. Book publishers, on the other hand, suffer actual 
financial loss through the publication by others of ma- 
terial from the books in which they have invested. 

As an additional word of explanation, it might be stated 
that gymnasium activities, games, and dances themselves 
are not subject to copyright. However, the word-by-word 
descriptions of such activities as they appear in copy- 
righted books are the sole property of the publisher; and 
the same right holds in respect to any special arrange- 
ments of musical scores or dance steps. 
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NASMUCH as many schools now 


A Balanced teach social dancing in the physical 
Teaching education class, or in a hobby hour or 
Emphasis noon-hour period, the following extract 


from a letter to the editor expresses a 
challenging viewpoint as to the merits of the present in- 
struction being offered. It reads: “The physical educa- 
tion teacher must realize that the students do not respect 
their leadership in dancing. Especially in social dancing 
the students jest about the 1890 two-step and waltz 
that the instructors try to teach them. These same 
boys and girls look up to the local dance hall as the place 
where tricky, fast steps are demonstrated.” 

In answer to this contention, there is reasonable ques- 
iton whether the physical education program should as- 
sume the responsibility for teaching the latest vogues in 
social dancing, such as the “Big Apple,” for example. 
Should not these new steps have a trial and be accepted 
before our teachers take up in earnest the matter of 
acquainting our students with them? Should not such 
dances prove that they have something permanent in 
them and that they are not mere passing public fads like 
chain letters, miniature golf, mah-jongg, and so forth? 
Otherwise, by the time a teacher has finished teaching 
these new steps they may be forgotten and replaced by 
something else. In addition, there are certain standards 
of good taste in dancing which should prevail in schools 
even though impressionable adolescents may prefer the 
freer standards of the public dance hall. 

If there is anything in this latter viewpoint, then the 
schools should whole-heartedly teach the forms of danc- 
ing which have stood the test of time, leaving it for the 
private dance schools and the professional dancing mas- 
ters to teach the latest fashions in steps. In this way 
all the students in school would receive a foundational 
experience in the social dance but those that wished to 
receive an education and training over and beyond what 
the schools could furnish should obtain this experience 
through private instruction. 

No doubt the schools will always find themselves in 
the dilemma of trying to divide their attention between 
the great mass of the students and those with the superior 
abilities. In the matter of the dance as education, this 
brings up the additional question whether the instructor 
should devote his time to the great majority of the stu- 
dents, giving them the essential fundamentals and appre- 
ciation, or whether the instructor’s time should be given 
over to the students who excel, in an endeavor to train 
them to be talented artists. The most practical com- 
promise is one whereby the teacher gives his attention 
in class to all the students and endeavors to meet their 
needs, but takes extra-curricular time to train the out- 
standing performers to a higher level of proficiency. 
Another technique of organization for this purpose is the 
“hobby” hour now being utilized to advantage by so 
many schools. This plan permits the students interested 
in social dancing to arrange their academic schedule so 
that they will have a free hour at the time the chosen 
activity is being offered. The teacher is thereby pro- 
vided with a limited group of students displaying this 
special interest and it is possible to teach them the more 
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suitable latest dance steps without, however, giving them 
this extra attention at the expense of the mass of the 
students. 

The same situation applies in the field of instruction 
in the forms of athletics or any other school activity. 
For example, the schools should teach the fundamental 
principles of golf and tennis to all students, but those 
students who excel and try out for golf tournaments and 
intensive competition will naturally want special instruc- 
tion from the golf professionals. This may not be true 
in the larger high schools and universities where the 
services of a golf instructor may be available to students, 
but for the average school that has a limited staff to 
offer instruction in sports, the education in any one sport 
must necessarily be limited and the aim should be to 
develop correct fundamental skills in all the students and 
to arouse interest in those who have promising aptitudes. 


HE American Legion in Minnesota is 

exemplifying a type of state and com- 
munity service which is worthy of the 
attention of all those intgrested in the 
recreation movement. At its state con- 
vention in the summer of 1936 a resolution was passed 
in favor of support of recreation enabling legislation. 
Mr. Frank McCormick, Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics at the University of Minnesota, was chair- 
man of a Legion committee which was largely responsible 
for the adoption of the resolution. During the 1937 ses- 
sion of the state legislature this committee initiated and 
supported the passage of a bill which gives cities, villages, 
towns, counties, school districts, or any boards thereof 
the power to operate a recreation program. Powers also 
have been granted for the cooperation of any of the men- 
tioned governmental units in the promotion of recreation. 

Following the passage of recreation enabling legisla- 
tion a committee of the American Legion was appointed 
to formulate a plan of action which would suggest means 
of cooperation on the part of local posts in promoting 
community recreation. The plan has been sent to posts 
throughout the state to provide a stimulus for commu- 
nity service in an enterprise which promises to enrich the 
lives of many children and adults. 

Minnesota Legionnaires are stepping to the front in 
recreation in a manner worthy of emulation by those in 
other states. As an increased emphasis is being placed 
on recreation by our Association since its merger with 
the N.E.A., physical education teachers and other indi- 
viduals in the various fields of recreation will be espe- 
cially interested in the Minnesota American Legion 
action.— By Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. 

Mik sociation for Health and Physi- 
cal Education wish to express 


their keen appreciation of the continued in- 
terest and support of the members of the 
Association, and also to wish for 

them a Merry Christmas and a LA 
Happy and Successful New Year. 


American Legion 
Serves 
Recreation 








The officers of the American As- 
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Observations on Competitive Sports 


By 
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ITH the fall of the year comes the open sea-_ their clients, and malefactors still elude justice through Mo 

W on the good and bad influences of com- loopholes in our laws. Bankers were “on the ropes” dur- to! 
petitive athletics, with particular reference to ing the depression and accomplished some amazing finan- 1 
intercollegiate and interscholastic football. Many of the cial upsets which were far more disastrous than anything rug 
popular magazines have already carried “scare” articles that could possibly result from the loss of a football coll 
on this sport conveying the general idea that our schools game or the recruiting of an athlete. Educators are stil] woe 
and colleges are perpetrating mass murder on thousands failing in their attempts to analyze human needs and do hig 
of protesting, but defenseless youths. To most discern- effective teaching. The literati persist in turning out - 
ing readers it is obvious that these articles are prepared _pseudo-scientific articles for the magazines and the wise. Nas 
in order to capitalize upon an activity engaging the at- acre gamblers continue to be out-of-pocket and down at “ 
tention of millions of persons at this season of the year. the heels. In the light of these conditions, it is probably pla 
Written in agopular style with an eye to the sensational, best not to rely too much on the layman to provide the 6 
it is to be expected that many of them are at variance solution of the problems confronting the highly special- = 
with the facts in the matter. Indeed, most of these ized affairs of competitive athletics. it 
articles might be compared in quality to the seasonal On the other hand, smug complacency is as much a bo 
movie football comedies which portray at great length fault as overzealousness in concerning oneself too much i 
most of the things that never happen in a real football in the affairs of others. Certainly, we in the field of com- ¥ 
game. petitive athletics should listen to what lay opinion has to ad 
Perhaps no notice should be taken of the various ad- offer. Not infrequently the most intelligent solutions to om 
verse criticisms of football at this time, but there seems problems come from rank outsiders. After all, did not é 
to be an undying opinion held by many that football is the politicians show the bankers how to keep their banks of 


a game played by beetle-browed, lowering, plug-uglies 
who at best would require years of study to become 
morons; and with raised brows the intellectuals refer to 
them as “extroverts” or “physical types.’ Others believe 
that the players never emerge from their football experi- 
ences as whole individuals. They are thought to suffer 
throughout life with enlarged or otherwise defective 
hearts, bowed tendons, excessive water on the knees, and 
muddled brains—if any. Of course, such beliefs as enu- 
merated above grow out of generalizations that will not 
bear scrutiny. Nevertheless, those who seem to believe 
the worst about conditions in athletics are the most out- 
spoken as to the remedies. 


Lone field of competitive athletics, with special refer- 
ence to football, holds a strange and unenviable posi- 
tion in the scheme of human affairs. This field is appar- 
ently the one activity in life that everyone knows more 
about than those directly responsible for its conduct. 
Doctors, lawyers, merchants, bankers, educators, gam- 
blers, the literati, and others all know exactly what ails 
athletics—and, better still, precisely what to do about 
it. Perhaps one should not suggest that these “severest 
critics and best friends” of athletics have many prob- 
lems in their own respective fields which are in need of 
attention before they devote their energies toward saving 
athletics. But it is significant that doctors still cannot 
prescribe successfully for such widespread ailments as 
colds and hay fever. Lawyers continue to lose cases for 


open? Not only should we listen to the opinions of lay- 
men, but we should be able to answer all questions clear- 
ly with a basis of scientifically determined truths. If this 
cannot be done, then there is need for considerable re- fi 
vamping within the field. 


ORTUNATELY, many facts have been determined 
which relate to the effect of athletics upon the partic- 
ipants. Athletes, football players included, differ very 
little, if at all, from other normal boys, save in the 
matter of physical and organic ruggedness.1* They have 
about the same interests and ambitions in life as other 
boys and no significant difference exists in scholastic 
achievement.’ As to the effects in after life on the phys- 
ical and organic well being of the individual, there is no 
evidence to support the belief that strenuous athletics 
are injurious to the health and longevity of the partici- ( 
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pants. Ex-athletes are excellent life insurance risks.’ 
Contrary to lay opinion, the heart is not injured by 
strenuous athletics provided the individual is in good 
physical condition while participating. Concerning the 
heart, Dr. W. G. Leaman of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, eminent authority on the heart, says, in effect, 
“,. heart strain is not possible in a healthy heart. Strain 
of the heart in the sense of rupture of its muscle or 
valves is unproved and not tenable on experimental evi- 
dence at hand. The normal heart does not become per- 
manently enlarged in response to athletic activity long 





* Indices refer to Bibliography at end of article. 
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continued. So-called ‘athletic heart’ is a misnomer. If 
found enlarged in an athlete, it is secondary to a pre- 
viously existing infection or valvular lesion. Participation 
in athletics does not predispose to early development of 
cardio-vascular disease.” 

In so far as success is concerned, athletes have a nor- 
mal expectancy both during student days’ and in after life 
as well.* Most thinking people now recognize the fact 
that success in life is made up of many factors in addi- 
tion to the commonly regarded one of financial income. 
Most of these factors have no direct reference whatever 
to income. 

There is no question but that football is a rough and 
rugged game. It is the most hazardous activity in the 
college physical education program.’ However, its coun- 
terpart, touch football, is the most hazardous sport in 
high schools.° Because football is a rough game, many— 
too many—accidents occur, some of them unfortunately 
resulting fatally. Despite the efforts of authorities to 
make football safer by improving the rules, equipment, 
playing surfaces, coaching methods, medical supervision, 
and officiating, it is doubtful if the game will ever be 
entirely safe for the participants. And perhaps this is as 
it should be, because, if it were safe, normal, energetic 
boys would not enjoy it so much. It is the daring, com- 
petitive nature of the game that provides its greatest 
appeal.” Notwithstanding this factor, physical education 
administrators are keenly interested in reducing to the 
very minimum the accident incidence. This fact is evi- 
denced by the large amount of material in the literature 
of the field devoted to safety in athletics, and to the 
constant improvement of playing equipment and altera- 
tion of the football rules. 

That efforts along safety lines are bearing fruit is con- 
firmed by Eastwood’s report:® “for every million students 
enrolled in college and high school only about five are 
killed as a result of playing football.” We all know that 
five boys sacrificed on the altar of football is far too 
many, but the solution of the problem does not lie in 
doing away with the game nor in prohibiting normal 
boys playing it. Forbidding participation in football will 
not assure their safety. We must still consider the fact 
that on one quiet Sunday afternoon in any locality traffic 
will provide more serious accidents and fatalities than 
football has produced in the same area in several years 
time. 


INCE athletics are likely to continue with us, perhaps 

it would not be amiss to mention the various desira- 
ble practices which are or should be in common use in 
the control of interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
programs. 

1. In all thinking and activity in athletics the boys 
should come first. One should always answer the ques- 
tion: “What is best for the boy?” 

2. Vigorous, competitive, bodily contact games should 
be participated in only by boys who are physically and 
organically sound and at least fifteen years of age. Their 
physical and organic status should be determined by a 
competent, licensed medical doctor. 
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3. There should be constant medical supervision of all 
participants in the athletic program. The permission of 
the medical supervisor should be required before any 
player who has been ill or injured is readmitted to the 
program. 

4. If a player is injured he should receive immediate 
and competent medical attention and the case followed 
up until again permitted by the medical doctor to par- 
ticipate. 

5. The training room should be under the direct super- 
vision of the medical doctor. Only those persons should 
be employed as trainers who understand and practice 
scientific methods of bandaging, first aid, massage, and 
physiotherapy. 

6. Only those persons who are graduates of recog- 
nized institutions with majors in health and physical ed- 
ucation should be charged with the responsibility of 
instructing (coaching) in the athletic program. These 
instructors should prepare their pupils thoroughly in the 
fundamentals of the activity and progressively condition 
them to withstand the strain of practice periods and 
games. 

7. All athletic equipment and protective devices should 
be strong, properly designed, and kept in constant repair. 
No one should be permitted to compete who is not prop- 
erly equipped at all times. 

8. Playing fields should be smooth, soft-surfaced, and 
free from all extraneous objects which might cause in- 
jury to the players. Markings on the football field should 
be of whiting. 

9. Players should not be permitted to practice stren- 
uously or compete in a game until thoroughly warmed 
up. Care should then be taken that none is allowed to 
participate beyond his individual limit of endurance. 

10. Students participating in competitive athletics 
should have their diet supervised by a person who has 
been trained in dietetics. 

11. Practice periods should be planned so that they 
are time and energy saving on the part of all concerned. 
This can be accomplished only by proper planning and 
efficient methods. 

12. Safe mental states are as important as physical 
and organic safety. The instructor (coach) should al- 
ways be as careful with the student’s mental habits and 
attitudes as he is with other phases of his health and 
physical welfare. 

13. After an active season of the sport is over, the 
participants should be required gradually to reduce the 
amount of exercise each day until an equilibrium is es- 
tablished between exercise, diet, and rest. This may be 
accomplished through participation in pleasurable recrea- 
tive’ activities. Incidentally, no normal boy should be 
graduated from high school or college who is not skilled 
in at least two recreative activities. 

14. Only thoroughly prepared, competent officials 
should be engaged to handle all games and the rules im- 
partially enforced both in letter and in spirit. 

15. Sand lot injuries may be materially decreased by 
teaching boys in school how properly to participate in 
(Continued on Page 632) 
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Use of Museums in Physical Education 


By 
L. JOSEPH CAHN 


Health Education Department 
Townsend Harris Preparatory School 
College of the City of New York 


the place of physical education and, further, if they 

wish others to appreciate the breadth of physical edu- 
cation in life, methods should be used other than the 
specialized activities in their own field. 

Museums of art and natural science have, as studies 
show,’ an abundance of material that may be used in the 
following ways by the physical education profession: 

1. As supplementary aids to classes in the history of 
physical education or freshman orientation classes. This 
opinion was expressed by Professor Frank S. Lloyd of 
New York University in a note to faculty student leaders 
and faculty in regard to freshman orientation in physical 
education: “The remainder of the meetings . . . should 
be devoted to the discussion of the place of art and music 
in physical education. Dr. Kissok has agreed to address 
the students in the orientation course on the ‘Apprecia- 


|" PHYSICAL educators are to realize more fully the 





1L. Joseph Cahn, “Museums as Historical Laboratories for 
Class Work in Courses on the History of Physical Education.” (New 
York University: Master’s Thesis, 1933). 

— Ernest Ferguson, Jr., “Art in Physical Education.” A survey 
limited to the museums in New York City: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Brooklyn Museum of Art, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. (New York University: Master’s Thesis, 1933). 


tion of Art and Living’... . It (is) my feeling that this 
meeting should be followed by a visit to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art.” 

2. As supplementary aids in school classes in health 
education. This use of museums has been made at 
Townsend Harris High School, and the Informational 
Hygiene Guide for 1936-37 lists the following: “Museum 
Visit. Two visits to the American Museum of Natural 
History will be made during the semester. Both visits will 
be supervised by a member of the health education de- 
partment. A member of the Museum’s staff will accom- 
pany the students to explain the exhibits. The first visit, 
in the middle of the term, will be to the Hall of Anat- 
omy. The second visit will be to Darwin Hall or Hygiene 
er 


HE chart on this page shows that certain museums in 
New York City, Washington, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia had at least a sufficient variety and quantity of 
material to warrant their use for the above mentioned 
items. The quality and authenticity of this material is as- 
sured by its presence in the museum. 
(Continued on Page 638) 





ANALYSIS OF A MUSEUM STUDY AS TO EXHIBITS PERTAINING TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 














U.S. National Museum of 
Smithsonian I[nstitute 
(Washington, D. C.) 


ART ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
Paintings— Lithographs Sculpture Vases Miscellane- War & Hunt- Ceremonial Musical Game Data 
Museums Oil, Water- Etchings Amphoras ous—Rings, ing Equip- Equipment Instruments —Dice, 
color, Pastel, Pen and Ink Plaques, etc. Coins, etc. ment— —Masks, —Drums, Dolls, Tops, 
etc. Charcoal Spears, Bows, Hairdresses, Rattles, etc. Cards, Balls, 
Illustration Arrows, etc. etc. etc. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Not 
(New York City) Surveyed 28 38 37 9 29 5 18 
Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation Not 
(New York City) Surveyed 281 111 104 106 
Brooklyn Museum of Art Not Not Not 
(Brooklyn, New York) 1 5 Surveyed Surveyed 40 Surveyed 22 82 
American Museum of Natu- 
ral History (New York Not 
City) Surveyed 74 2 19 60 
Whitney Museum of Ameri- ‘ 
can Art (New York City) 13 17 5 
University Museum, Univer- 
sity of Penn. (Philadelphia, Not 
Penn.) 27 Surveyed 80 28 30 9 
Walters Art Gallery (Balti- 
more, Maryland) 5 39 9 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
(Baltimore, Md.) 1 1 1 7 
Corcoran Art Gallery (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 14 25 
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Playdays in a 


By 


of competitive events of girls within a school or of 
girls from different schools arbitrarily placed on 
specified teams. 

The idea and programs in this article, collected 
over a period of six years, represent the playday devel- 
opment within our high school. Although several of the 
playdays we have attended have been given by colleges 
as a means of introducing the girls to their school, the 
ideas here offered are to serve as a handbook for the city 
or rural high school teacher. 

I have presented this material in an informal way, 
always keeping in mind that each director must meet the 
situation as it presents itself in her local school and 
community. 


B: PLAYDAY is meant the participation in a series 


Organization 


This is the most important phase of the entire pro- 
gram. A director should be willing to spend many hours 
in planning and preparing for this day. Unless she has 
the time and is willing to do 


better be discarded, for a 


High School 


MARGARET CLAPSADDLE 


Director of Girls’ Physical Education 
Senior High School, 


Mansfield, Ohio 


One girl, who has shown decided leadership, ability, 
enthusiasm, and a keen sense of responsibility is chosen 
as the general chairman. Under her the work is allotted 
to three subchairmen. 

1. Registration chairman—who chooses for her com- 
mittee girls who are good in art. They take care of the 
newspaper publicity, the making of posters, the corres- 
pondence with the visiting schools, and the designing 
and making of the awards. 

2. Organization chairman—who with her committee 
takes care of the collecting and distributing of the equip- 
ment, and selecting and securing of the officials. 

3. Entertainment chairman—who with her committee 
makes arrangement for the luncheon, sees that each group 
has a skit or stunt, and arranges the entertainment to 
be given at the close of the day’s activities. 

A. Equipment—lIt is very necessary that all equip- 
ment be ready for use on .playday. Nothing creates a 
worse impression on the visiting girls than to arrive and 
find things not ready. This inefficiency starts the girls 

out with the wrong idea and 


this, the playday idea had Simple but effective ribbon awards. spoils the entire spirit of 


play. 





poorly organized playday is 
a reflection on the director, 
while a successful one is as 19 S16) 
enjoyable to the director as 
to the participants. A pro- 
gram must be prepared and 
followed. We have found it 
advisable to give a printed 
program to each participant, 
and then insist that this pro- 





public speaking, art, drama, 


gram be followed by all. 
We correlate English, ga had 


Below is a suggested lis 
of the equipment needed for 
a playday for twelve teams 
—outdoor. 


1. Volleyball—One volley- 
ball; one volleyball net 
and standards. 

2. Deck Tennis—One ten- 
nis net and standards; 
two deck tennis rings. 

3. Club-Guard — Two vol- 
leyballs or soccer balls; 
two Indian clubs. 











and journalism with the or- 
ganization and preparation 
of a playday. This correla- 
tion serves to make the en- 
tire student body conscious 
of and acquainted with the 
playday idea. 

In the final organization 
of our playday the director 
acts only as advisor to the 
girls whom she has carefully 








chosen as leaders to do the 13 OT 
actual work. en ee stunt. 






4. Punch-Ball—One volley- 
ball. 

5. Kitten-Ball— One kit- 
tenball; one bat. 

6. Challenges—One or two 
balls for throws; three 
or four mats for 
stunts; twelve batons 
or paper rolls for re- 
lays; two or three 
jumping ropes; any 
hand equipment that 
might be used for a 
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The additional equipment and material needed for 
any type of playday: 


One large score board (one time we used a piece of old 
stage scenery and pasted white paper over it). 

Two yards of cambric in each of the colors to be used. 
This is cut to make the ribbons for the individual 
players and also for the team flag. 

Three sheets of colored art paper for each color to be 
used. This is to make place cards, etc., for the 
luncheon. 

Six yards of satin ribbon two to three inches wide to 
make awards. 

One can of show card paint for the awards and posters. 

Two or three large cardboards for the posters. 

Twelve poles ten feet high on which to place the team 
flags. If the playday is inside, these flags are strung 
along on a string. 

One master score sheet for the scorer. 

Six individual score sheets for each round of each game 
to be played. 

One collective score sheet for each activity. 

One whistle for each referee. 

One wooden or tin score pad on which to fasten the score 
sheets. (Our vocational department made us some 
of galvanized tin.) On these must be fastened a 
pencil. 

One siren or gun or bugle. 

(The equipment for the inside playday depends entirely 
upon the activities to be used.) 


B. Expenses.—The expenses depend again on the 
type of playday to be held. 


Outdoor playday scenes: top, line-up of teams; bottom, fetch and carry relay. 
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It is assumed that you choose your activities to con. 
form to the equipment you already have available, such 
as balls, nets, etc. The cost considered here does not 
apply to such equipment. 

In the case of our large outdoor playday when other 
schools are invited, we limit the expenses to five dollars: 
this is taken from the Girls’ Athletic Association treasury 
or any other available fund. This money is used to buy 
the ribbons, decorations, etc. 

Each school that attends is expected to pay for its 
own transportation. This expense is sometimes met by 
the girls making the trip or paid by the school.’ It is not 
advisable, however, to have any girls or parents drive 
even though it is the cheapest way. We have found it 
more satisfactory to hire a bus. 

In our school each girl pays twenty or twenty-five 
cents registration fee which covers the luncheon expense, 
We charge the girls about five cents more than the lunch 
costs in order to allow for the lunch of the visiting par. 
ticipants and officials. If there is no school cafeteria, a 
potluck supper may be served in the gym with the home 
girls bringing the food. At one playday the home eco- 
nomics girls prepared the food and at the Ohio Northern 
University Playday in 1935 the participants were served 
lunch at a nearby church. 

At one of the other playdays which we attended we 
were asked to send a registration fee of twenty-five cents 
for each participant, which covered the expenses. 

At the completion of a real playday the girls are worn 
out and extremely hungry. Nothing serves more to make 
the day a success and send 
the girls home with a feeling 
of sincere friendship and en- 
joyment than a substantial 
lunch. 

C. Officials —It is much 
better to use girls for offi- 
cials who have graduated 
from your own high school 
and are acquainted with the 
playday program. Of course 
all officials must be familiar 
with the games to be played 
and able to referee correctly 
and judge fairly. 

Each game needs: 


One official timekeeper. 

One official scorer. 

One referee for each activ- 
ity. 

One scorer for each activ- 
ity. 

Four or five judges for 
challenges. 

Four or five scorers for 
challenges. 


At the end of each round 
the scorer takes the score 


sheet to the official scorer 
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who tabulates the scores for the entire round of play. To 
this score are added the results of the relays to be held 
between the rounds. 

The official scorer then posts the running score for 
each round so that when the girls return for the next 
round they are able to see how they stand thus far. The 
large score board is a replica of the one on the scorer’s 
table. It must be so placed, however, that it can be 
raised or lowered so as to be read easily by the partici- 
pants and reached by the scorer. 

Sometimes the visiting leaders are asked to help judge, 
but we found this was not the best idea. Playday also 
gives an opportunity to the leaders to talk over their va- 
rious problems and make plans for the future. Friendly 
relations are fostered among the leaders in this manner, 
especially in the rural districts where at times interscho- 
lastic competition is held. 

D. Awards—The awards for playday naturally may 
vary. 

We have always used ribbons and usually have re- 
ceived the same from other schools. These are both 
inexpensive and easily saved for a keepsake. We have 
used the three types shown, alternating the school colors, 
using red on white one year and white on red the next. 
(Fascimiles on page 607.) 

These awards are made by the girls in the art classes. 


Outdoor Playdays 


A. With Visiting Schools ——When the girls from the 
visiting schools are included, we must first make contacts 
by correspondence, telling 
them the time, place, etc. If 
we receive no answer, we as- 
sume that said school is not 
interested in joining us. 
Those who signify a desire 
to attend are then sent a 
form letter with all neces- 
sary information and a blank 
on which to place the names 
of their girls. We also in- 
clude a tentative program of 
the days’ activities so that 
the leader may explain the 
games to the girls. (There 
is, however, no absolute ne- 
cessity of the girls knowing 
the games beforehand.) 


If we plan to have 300 
girls participate, 228 from 
our own school and twelve 
girls from each of the six 
visiting schools, we choose 
twelve of our most outstand- 
ing leaders to be captains of 
the teams and distribute the 
remainder of our girls over 
the twelve teams with the 
idea of equalizing the team 
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strength. To these lists are then added the names of one 
girl from each of the visiting schools. In this manner 
the girls become acquainted, learn to play with other 
girls, adapt themselves to new games, and during their 
free time become familiar with the activities, classes, 
courses, etc. of other schools. These ideas thus acquired 
often serve to bring about changes within the home school. 

We use these twelve colors to designate the twelve 
teams: 


1. Red 5. Gray 9. Orange 
2. Blue 6. White 10. Pink 

3. Green 7. Black 11. Purple 
4. Yellow 8. Tan 12. Brown 


On the day preceding playday, the names of the girls 
on each team are posted and a copy of each team given to 
the respective captain. At a general meeting the girls re- 
ceive their final instructions and secure their ribbons from 
their captains. These ribbons are pieces of cambric cut 
two by eight inches with a safety pin on each. They are 
worn on the front of the gym suit. 

When the visiting teams arrive they report first to the 
registration headquarters. This usually consists of a six- 
foot tent which is put up on the edge of the athletic field 
and has the sides removed. Under this are placed two 
tables—one for the registration and one for the scorer. 
However, it is not necessary to have a tent as a couple 
of tables will serve the purpose. 

On the registration table we tack a list of the teams 
and the visitors check in here to make any changes that 


Top, deck tennis and club guard in background, volleyball in foreground; bottom, club guard and 
kittenball in background, punch ball in foreground. 
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might have occurred in their line-up. This also serves as a 
means by which the size of the teams is easily seen, as 
oftentimes a little shifting is needed, or if one team is shy 
one player the leaders must be informed so that they can 
assign one girl to run twice in all relays. 

We turn the boys’ dressing room over to the visitors. 
Each girl brings her own towel, suit, shoes, etc. We hire 
a girl to stay in the dressing room to keep all other people 
out and safeguard the visitors’ property. 

Playday started in the morning with registration from 
9:00 until 9:30. During this time the girls were check- 
ing in and getting acquainted with members of their own 
team (it seems a little surprising but in a large high 
school, girls are often not well acquainted). 

At 9:30 the bugle sounded and each of the girls lined 
up behind her captain who took her place back of her 
color standard. (A tall pole with a large piece of cambric 
fastened at the top. These are placed along the field 
and are saved from year to year.) 

The play started and at the end of each round the 
girls returned to this original formation. Three points 
were given to the team lining up first and two points to 
the team next in formation. A rest period or relay was 
then given. 

We had six rounds, alternating rest periods and relays 
between each. 

Some of the relays used were: 


1. Ball type (where balls were not available for all twelve 
teams, we have rolled up sheets of newspapers and 
tied them with string, but it is better to use short 
pieces of bamboo or regular batons). 

. Over and Under. 

. Fetch and Carry. 

. Shuttle. 

. Leap Frog. 

6. Hop-Step-Jump. 


nak WN 


After the last round at 11:30 the girls took showers 
and dressed; they were then shown around the school by 
our girls and we all met in the cafeteria at 12:00 for a 
luncheon. 

At 1:00 p.m. the girls met in the auditorium for pres- 
entations of skits. Each visiting team was asked to be 
prepared to give a stunt. Our most successful skit was 
the pantomime, “Wild Nell, the Pet of the Plains.” 
Another one was put on by the girls of Ashland College 
called “The Athletic Wedding.” This was arranged by 
the girls and followed the plan of a regular wedding party 
with the bride wearing a tennis net for a veil and the 
groom attired in a baseball outfit with chest protector and 
mask; the flower girls were bouncing tennis balls. 

Following this the awards were made to the winning 
team and promises were made by all to meet soon again. 


B. Within Our Own School—Once we decided to 
hold a playday for our girls alone. We planned on and 
had around three hundred girls sign up. Our athletic 
association was composed of 182 members and we asked 
that each girl bring a non-member. This made all our 
girls “athletic association” minded and increased a desire 
for others to become members. Our first idea was, how- 
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ever, to give the girls one big day filled with play and fp 
and to create a general feeling of friendliness among oy, 
own girls. 

A suitable Saturday was chosen. Next we started g 
publicity campaign by use of posters placed about the 
school. A meeting of all the girls in the school was held 
at which the general idea of playday was presented ang 
the girls wishing to participate were asked to sign up 
within the next few days. On Friday—a week preceding 
the playday—we chose the twelve actual leaders of the 
group (based upon their previous interest and activities 
in the association). All the other girls were placed upon 
the twelve teams so that each team was of equal ability, 
On Monday the names of the teams and their members 
were posted in the gym, after which each girl secured her 
colored ribbon from her captain. These ribbons were 
worn all week to create enthusiasm and influence others 
to participate. During this week each team met at least 
once and chose a skit to give, which was worked out by 
the girls alone and kept a secret, because the winning 
play earned ten points. 

On Saturday, registration was held from 9:00 until 
9:15 to make sure that all the teams were of equal num- 
ber. The program was carried on exactly as given in 
the previous program. 

The luncheon was held in the cafeteria. Each of the 
girls paid twenty cents (any girl not able to pay was 
allowed to participate and some of the teachers made up 
the deficit). During the luncheon each team sat as a 
group at a table decorated in the team color. 

After songs and cheers by the teams, we adjourned to 
the auditorium where each team presented a skit. 

When the winning team for the day was declared, the 
awards were presented. Although just a ribbon, the 
members of the winning team cherished the award. Thus 
ended a successful playday which left its effect of joy and 
friendliness upon the girls as a whole and served the pur- 
pose of bringing them more closely together. 


Indoor Playdays 


A. With Visiting Schools —The organization and ar- 
rangements are much the same as for the outdoor type. 
Of necessity fewer girls can participate and a smaller 
number of teams can be organized. 

Perhaps the most interesting indoor playday attended 
this past winter by our girls was the one held at Bucyrus 
High School. Six towns were invited to bring eight girls 
each, and Bucyrus had about fifty girls. 

At this playday there were ten teams, each named 
for an animal. The schedule for each team was in the 
hands of the captains, and the girls went from one group 
to another without returning to a central meeting place. 

Although all activities were not going on at the same 
time, each team was regularly participating in some ac- 
tivity and by the end of the program had participated in 
all and had competed against every other team. 

The entire first floor of the building was used as 
follows: 

(Continued on Page 632) 
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Creative Teaching of Clogging 
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opment of the individual. This is what every 

teacher, no matter what his subject, is or should 
be attempting to achieve. Some achieve it in greater 
degree than others. They are the ones who are always 
making a thoughtful search for the best means to 
reach that goal. Below is presented one procedure that 
has been successful, and that may prove to be helpful 
to other teachers who are struggling for the greater 
expression and happiness of their students. 

As John Dewey says, the four native impulses of the 
child are to socialize, to build, to experiment, and to 
create. These impulses remain elemental to the indi- 
vidual, no matter what his age, growth, and experience. 
In fact, if nurtured, they remain elemental but become 
more and more complex with increasing experience, until 
great edifices are constructed, great projects are com- 
pleted, works of art are created. In teaching, why not 
base our means on these native impulses? 

Consider clogging and character dancing, a lowly 
means to character development, but one that is fre- 
quently included in the curricula of junior high schools, 
senior high schools, colleges, and universities. Why 
lowly, however, if in some measure and for some people 
it helps to fuller life? What is clogging? The definition 
of what it should be is the portrayal of character through 
bodily movement and rhythmical sound patterns of the 
feet. Are clog dances to be superimposed by the teacher 
as they have been and are being, or are the opportunity 
and means to be presented to students whereby they 
may build and create their own character interpretations 
through dances? The latter plan has been found to call 
forth greater effort, greater experimentation, and greater 
satisfaction in the end result. 


‘coment ot means the growth and the fine devel- 


S CLOGGING is made up primarily of step pat- 
terns, it seemed logical to begin with these in 

class work with students in a teacher’s college. A step 
pattern is the combination of foot-movement elements 
into a whole, resulting in a sound design. Students ex- 
perimented and found many possible ways of moving 
over the floor. These included walking, running, leap- 
ing, hopping, jumping—all even forms of locomotion, 
that is, forms in which each step took the same amount 
of time as every other step. Galloping, sliding, and 
skipping were found to be uneven forms of locomotion. 
By uneven is meant that one part of the step pattern 
takes more time than the other part or parts. For in- 
stance, the step of the skip takes twice as much time as 


the hop, so there is the relationship of two parts to one, 
or a long short pattern. In experimenting the girls dis- 
covered these forms of locomotion, and analyzed them 
through watching others, and by doing them themselves. 

In speaking of sounds made on the floor by the feet, 
the students were already aware of the terms “brush” 
and “tap.” So there was the possibility of making sounds 
as one moved over the floor in any of the forms of loco- 
motion, and sounds also through the use of the brush and 
the tap. Taking these ten ways of making sound, they 
attempted to see how many combinations could be made 
to give interesting and varied sound and step patterns. 

The students found innumerable combinations result- 
ing in the formation of patterns. Following are samples 
of step patterns: 


Combinations of the step with the brush and tap 
Brush step 
Tap step 
Brush tap step (3) 
Step brush tap step (buffalo) 
Brush tap step step (4) 
Step brush tap step step (5) 
Step brush tap brush tap step step 
Brush step brush step brush tap step step 
Brush step brush tap step step brush step 


Combinations of the hop with the brush and tap 
Brush hop 
Tap hop 
Brush tap hop 
Hop brush tap 
Hop brush tap hop 
Brush tap hop hop 
Hop brush tap hop hop 
Hop brush tap brush tap hop hop 


Combinations of the step and hop with the brush and tap 
Brush hop step 
Tap hop tap hop tap hop brush step 
Brush tap hop step (jig) 
Hop brush tap step (hop 3) 
Hop brush tap hop brush step brush step 
Hop brush tap hop hop step 
Hop brush tap brush tap hop hop brush step 
Hop brush tap step brush tap step step ((hop 7) 


MsASy of the step patterns given are fundamental 
techniques in clogging. However, the girls discov- 
ered these patterns for themselves. As the patterns were 
discovered they were analyzed. Each girl gave her step 
pattern to the class, each member of which then ana- 
lyzed it and tried it out for herself. Through learning 
all these patterns, skill was developed without continual 
(Continued on Page 632) 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 





By Emmett A. Rice ; ; 
The standard text on the history of physical educa- 


tion. $2.00. 
THE CONDUCT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Organization and Administration 
By Mabel Lee ; 
Just published, this new text has been acclaimed 


for its complete and thorough treatment of the 
subject. $3.00. 


ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 

By William Leonard Hughes 

A complete survey of the problems of administra- 
tion in colleges. $3.00. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

By Jay B. Nash 

A scholarly and practical presentation of how 
administration coordinates the functions of organ- 
ization, management, supervision and _ teaching. 


$3.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Jackson R. Sharman 

The most important phases of physical education 
are condensed according to the latest educational 


thought. $2.00. 


MODERN PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

By Jackson R. Sharman 

Dr. Sharman’s new book which outlines the philos- 
ophy and principles of physical education to meet 
present day conditions. $2.00. 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Jackson R. Sharman 

A text for methods courses dealing with principles 
of teaching, methods of instruction, class organiza- 
tion and management. $1.60. 


f A PHYSICAL EDUCATION WORKBOOK 

By Jackson R. Sharman 

A practical workbook on directed observation and 
practice in physical education. $1.00. 





Examination copies of our texts will be sent upon request to teachers who will 
consider them for class use. Kindly address all inquiries Attention of College 
_ Department. Have you a copy of our Complete Catalogue? 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 

By Dorothy La Salle 

A new text for use in teacher training colleges pre. 
paring students to teach in the elementary grades, 


$2.00. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

By N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen 

A complete program of physical education written 
in a language any teacher can understand. _ $2.00, 


LEISURE AND RECREATION 

By M. H. Neumeyer and E. S. Neumeyer 

A standard text on leisure and recreation in their 
sociological aspects. $3.00. 


THE THEORY OF PLAY 

By E. D. Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason 

One of our most popular texts. Covers the history 
of, theory of, need for, and the administration of, 


play. $2.80. 


A HEALTH EDUCATION WORKBOOK 
By Kathleen W. Wootten 
A basic text for courses in the teaching of health 


education. $1.50. 


HEALTH WORKBOOK FOR COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 

By Kathleen W. Wootten 

A practical workbook prepared to aid the teacher 
in presenting worthwhile activities and a sound 


knowledge of health principles. $1.50. 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN ANATOMY 
By Katharine Sibley 

A text in anatomy written specifically for students 
of physical education. $4.50. 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

By George T. Stafford 
A text for the prospective teacher of preventive 
and corrective physical education. $3.00. 


CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR GROUPS 

By C. L. Lowman, Claire Colestock and Hazel Cooper 
A complete text of activities and details for a com- 
prehensive program of the restricted and cor- 
rective groups. $4.50. 
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This book has become the standard 
text and reference for all concerned 
with the administration of play- 
grounds. It is designed and prepared 
to fill the needs and interests of three 
groups: 
(1) To help playground authorities 
work out a satisfactory plan of 


operation and maintain an ef- 
fective standard of service. 


(2) To help the individual play- 
ground worker. 


(3) To serve as a college textbook in 
courses relating to playgrounds. 


The book is divided into five parts: (1) The Playground Plant, 
(2) Leadership, (3) Activities and Programs, (4) Administra- 
tive Problems, (5) Problems of Operation. 


8vo. 
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Prepared for The National Recreation Association 
and National Board, Y.W.C.A. 
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This book is written primarily for recre- 
ation leaders of young people between 
the ages of 12 and 30. Describing activ- 
ities for parties and socials, hiking and 
outdoor programs, arts and crafts, dis- 
cussion groups and study clubs, it com- 
pletely answers the important question 


of 


“What recreational activities can 


young men and young women enjoy 
together.” 

THE CONTENTS: More Organized Play 
for Mixed Groups, What Makes a Good 
Leader, Administering A Recreation Pro- 
gram, Dances, Dance Games and Stunts, 
Games, Parties and Socials, Hikes and Outings, Swimming and 
Water Sports, Snow and Ice Sports, Arts and Crafts, Music, Dis- 
cussion Groups and Study Classes, Suggested List of Activities. 


a a $1.00 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of Books on Health and 
Physical Education, Sports, Recreation, Dancing, Etc. 


We will publish on 
December 15th in a 
limited edition of 
one thousand copies 


EUROPE AT PLAY 
By L. H. Weir 


This important volume is a detailed study of 
recreation and leisure time activities in 
European countries. This will be the first 
time that there has ever been available in 
one book a complete survey of the recrea- 
tion organizations, facilities, and activities in 
Europe. Park officials and recreation di- 
rectors will find much of value to them and 
will refer to it constantly for practical sug- 
gestions. The text is illustrated with 197 
photographs and the book is bound library 
buckram with gold stamping. 
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Present Trends in Correctives 


JOSEPH P. TREPP 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


gram concerned with the physically subnormal stu- 

dents, to which I refer as “correctives,” has an 
abundance of titles, including medical gymnastics, indi- 
vidual gymnastics, orthopedics, individual physical 
education, restricted physical education, the adaptation 
of activities to divergent cases, individual health service, 
and so on, ad infinitum. In this paper the word ““correc- 
tive” is used for convenience’ sake as it is short; and 
because it is better known to teachers than many of the 
other terms. Yet there is evidence to prove that even this 
title is not universally known to educators. 

I shall present, first, some of the present attitudes and 
trends in the corrective program; second, the type of 
organizational setup which favors the most satisfactory 
results; and third, the conclusions of a survey depicting 
the prevalence of correctives in some of the larger cities 
of the middle west. 

Is it not reasonable to assume, since corrective work is 
only a part of a course in health and physical education, 
that any modifications affecting the whole field will in 
turn influence all its subdivisions? In observing the cor- 
rective program certain conspicuous changes can be noted. 
Let us direct our attention to five of the trends about 
which there seems to be some general agreement. 


T= aspect of our health and physical education pro- 


IRST, it is being recognized that for the atypical stu- 
dents, correctives, as it has been administered in the 
past, should not supplant the regular program. That is 
to say, teachers responsible for adjustive work are becom- 
ing more cognizant of the fact that the mere experience 
of performing a given sequence of exercises to treat a 
specific defect should not be viewed as an adequate sub- 
stitute for the usual physical education course; yet in 
some situations this is the penalty inflicted upon atypical 
students. There are values to be derived from games that 
are essential to the normal growth and function of boys 
and girls that must not be sacrificed because of the pres- 
ence of postural defects. In this connection some admin- 
istrations advocate that whenever feasible the afflicted 
students should engage in the regular classes with special 
attention given to them in addition to, and not in place 
of, the required work. 
Second, the play element is gradually finding its place 
in corrective lessons. An interesting illustration of this 
was cited a short time ago by a radio news commentator 


» in mentioning therapeutic work at Bellevue Hospital. 


A small child had injured his hand so severely that move- 
ment of the fingers was extremely painful and limited. 


The child was too young to understand the need {o; 
exercises in regaining the use of the fingers, so the instryc. 
tor secured a large pair of brilliant red scissors and, Sitting 
across from the child, began to open and close them, 
Intrigued by the movement of the scissors, the child be. 
gan imitating the action by opening and closing his jp. 
jured hand, and in a short time flexibility to the fingers 
was restored. Provision is also afforded through selected 
games for an emotional outlet on the part of atypical 
students; and, whenever practicable, opportunities are 
provided for these individuals to enjoy activities with 
normal individuals. We can all recall persons who in 
spite of their physical handicaps have become highly 
proficient in the performance of a skill. No handicapped 
students should be made to feel that they are not able 
to engage in games with other people. The vast number 
of activities available should enable most of them to 
find some skill they can learn to perform along with 
others. Their desire for recognition also will be satisfied 
through participation in activities rewarding them with 
a reasonable amount of success. All this seems to indi- 
cate that playing induces good mental hygiene. This 
phase of the handicapped pupil’s training is becoming 
a prime factor. In other words, teachers of correctives 
are realizing that they are confronted with human beings 
and not just flat feet and curved spines. 

Third, experience has taught: us that the correction of 
a defect is not always a dominant desire on the part oi 
the afflicted one. This may be illustrated by the ex- 
perience of the Chinese boy who had severely injured his 
elbow. Movement was necessary in order to prevent the 
joint from becoming stiff. However, superstition and 
lack of understanding made it difficult for the teacher 
to interest him in the need for exercise. During conversa- 
tion with the boy it was learned that his grandmother 
had a dog that needed a collar. The traditional ancestor 
worship of the Chinese was used to prevail upon the boy 
to make a collar for his grandmother’s dog. The boy 
became highly enthused with his project, and the daily 
use of his arm brought about the desired results. This 
disinterest in one’s self may be due to a lack of self- 
pride; or the person may be unaware of the conspicuous 
ness of his abnormality. 

Motivation of interest should be considered in correc- 
tive work. Proper attitudes can be instilled by a careful 
plan of education to convince individuals of the desirabil- 
ity of having the limitations removed. Interest can also 
be maintained by injecting into the lesson period such 
additions as songs, rhythms, games, dramatics, and 
dancing. 
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Fourth, some assert that it is to games that we must 
look for assistance in the treatment of defects. Sporadic 
attempts have been made to analyze the various games 
to determine the kinds of movements performed most 
frequently in them. If the pattern of movement charac- 
teristic of a certain game is one that would aid in the 
treatment of a certain deviation, persons with such a 
defect are taught the game. For example, some believe 
that games requiring vigorous and frequent contractions 
of the muscles of the upper back may be suitable as an 
aid in treating kyphosis; or, skills such as fencing and 
archery which emphasize erect position of body parts may 
be suitable for individuals with poor postural habits. 

Fifth, the scope of this division in health and physical 
education is gradually broadening; in fact, some teachers 
feel that if for any reason whatsoever students are not 
progressing satisfactorily in the regular classes, they 
should attend this section for personal instruction. This 
may include persons with weak hearts, digestive disturb- 
ances, hernia, infantile paralysis, etc. Besides exercises 
which have been arranged for the different abnormalities 
in this group, carefully selected games requiring only a 
mild degree of exertion are effective. Frequently there 
are students in the general classes with no postural de- 
fects yet who, because of a weak musculature, are unable 
to take part in the more vigorous games with their 
classmates. Too often for these individuals, physical 
education is nothing more than standing around and 
watching their classmates play. This situation can be 
eradicated by segregating such students and permitting 
them to engage in the games with others of similar 
development or by participating in a graded program of 
body-building activities such as tumbling and exercises 
on the stall bars, pulleys, parallel bars, and horizontal 
bar. Then in our student groups, there are those lacking 
in rhythm and coordination who might improve their 
body control by attending special classes in marching, 
skipping, folk dancing, athletic dancing, and clogging. 
Those whose habits of posture are poor should receive 
special attention in this matter and be encouraged to 
improve their appearance. This might be accomplished 
by lectures, talks, inspection before a mirror, exercises 
and games. Often overlooked in our student enrollments 
are the permanently handicapped individuals. These 
persons should not be excused from the physical educa- 
tion requirements but should be assisted in selecting 
skills which they can master in spite of their condition. 
Special instruction should be given to these persons in 
learning these skills. Another group that might benefit 
directly from attention in this division are the sociaily 
maladjusted individuals. Through friendly participation 
in activities affording them a measure of success and 
failure, and the gradual replacement of fear and inhibi- 
tions by self-confidence, these students can be helped 
considerably in solving many of their adjustive problems. 

While there probably are other trends influencing the 
corrective program, those mentioned seem to be outstand- 
ing. In dealing with divergent cases we must be concerned 
with things other than just the abnormalities. The play 
aspect in our methods, the emphasis on pupil interest, 
the possible use of games as a medium for correction, 
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and the enlarged scope of this division all may contribute 
to a more effective service to our handicapped students. 


EGARDING the efficiency of the corrective program 
in our schools, evidence seems to indicate that for best 

results a well-organized department of health and physi- 
cal education is essential. Such a proper foundation will 
assure sufficient emphasis on all aspects of the program, 
including the division of correctives. A well-rounded 
plan would embody an annual health examination and 
other tests. These would aid materially in bringing to 
the attention of physical educators the number of di- 
vergent cases that need individual consideration. It is 
also the opinion of many that for the most satisfactory 
results a physician is needed to examine each case and 
prescribe the kind of treatment to be followed. Especially 
is this true with those having internal abnormalities such 
as weak hearts and digestive disturbances. Not only is 
it necessary to have a complete department of health and 
physical education with a school physician and annual 
examinations, but also better trained teachers in this 
division. In too many instances teachers in charge of 
physical education in our schools have ‘earned only a 
minor in the field. Consequently their training is definitely 
limited, and only in rare cases have they become familiar 
with the content and procedures in corrective work. For 
effective results teachers should have a knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, psychology, kinesiology, and the 
different methods and procedures in correctives. 

The appearance of corrective classrooms is also being 
stressed. Too frequently they are drab and bare, hidden 
in such an out-of-the-way place as the basement. A sunny, 
well-ventilated and cheerfully-decorated room will im- 
prove the mental outlook of atypical students and make 
for a much more pleasant and worth-while experience. 


N order to learn of the prevalence of correctives and 

what is being done in this section at the present time, 
questionnaires were sent to 100 school systems in twenty 
cities with populations of over twenty thousand in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio. Of the total 
of 100 questionnaires mailed, we received 76 replies. Of 
the total returns, 19 indicated that they had some sort 
of a program, either in the elementary or secondary 
schools, or both. Sixteen indicated they had a program 
in the secondary schools only; 10 stated they had a pro- 
gram in the elementary schools only; and 7 said that a 
program existed in both the elementary and secondary 
schools. The results by states are as follows: 


States Replies Yes No 
Michigan 14 5 9 
Wisconsin 16 7 9 
Indiana 14 4 10 
Tllinois 15 3 12 
Ohio 17 0 17 


The summary of the replies to this questionnaire is 
as follows: 

1. In the majority of situations, attention is confined 
to treatment of postural defects only. 
(Continued on Page 635) 





The 1937 National 
Archery Meet 


S I witnessed the thrilling sight of the N. A. A. tourna- 
A ment in full swing, it was my wish that every athletic 
coach in the country could have been present to see 
this wonderful spectacle of sportsmanship. I’m sure it would 
have inspired him to give the boys and girls, young men and 
young women, more of this fine sport of archery to help fill that 
main objective of physical education—to develop a sound mind 
in a sound body.” These words, spoken by Dr. J. A. Shaeffer, 
president of the Franklin and Marshall Academy, at the 
N. A. A. banquet, express very well the complete picture of the 
Fifty-seventh National Archery Tournament held in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, July 19 to 23. 


This year the women’s division of the tournament revealed 


1937 champions Mrs. Miller (4th), Miss Budd (3rd), 
Mrs. Hammer (2nd), and Miss Tenney (1st)—all physi- 


cal education majors. (Photo used by courtesy of “Town 
and Country.”’) 


By 
MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER 
New York City 


a point of especial interest to those in the physical 
education profession, since the first four places went 
to women who had been physical education majors. 
This fact alone should encourage more instructors 
to become familiar with tournament practice and 
enter into competition. That competition was very 
close is shown by the fact that there was a differ- 
ence of only 57 points between first and fourth 
places, and throughout two days of championship 
shooting the first four places were constantly shifted 
back and forth between the lady archers. Until the 
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Above: Part of the women’s shooting line, 1937 national tournament. Inset: Miss Jean A. 
Tenney, 1937 Women’s National Archery Champion. Below: An unusual close-up of Russ 
Hoogerhyde, five times national champion. 






instructor at Lynbrook High School, Long Island, New York. Miss Budd 
first shot the bow and arrow five years ago, when she became interested in 
archery through the efforts of Miss Carol Saxe of Long Island, since that 
time having been periodically coached by Mr. Carl Thompson, well known 
archer of Southern Pines, North Carolina. Miss Budd at present holds the 
Eastern Championship, as well as the Metro- (Continued on page 636) 














































last arrow had hit the target it was impossible to 
even guess what the outcome would be. 

Miss Jean Tenney, twenty-two-year-old physi- 
cal education instructor at Hagerstown High 
School, Maryland, won the 1937 National Cham- 
pionship in the ladies’ division. This was Miss 
Tenney’s second national tournament, having 
place fifth in the 1936 meet. She is a graduate 
of William and Mary College, class of ’36, and 
started archery only three years ago with her 
father as her instructor. 

Defending Champion, Mrs. Gladys Hammer 
of Los Angeles, placed second. Mrs. Hammer 
studied at Tempe Teachers College in Arizona, 
University of California, and University of South- 
ern California, and has been teaching physical 
education in Los Angeles public schools for thir- 
teen years, although it was only five years ago 
that she became interested in archery. The 1937 
National was Mrs. Hammer’s fourth time in na- 
tional competition, having placed 13th in 1933, 
Sth in 1935, and winning first place in 1936. In 
discussing scholastic archery, Mrs. Hammer said, 
“What our high schools and colleges need most 
is competent instructors in archery for beginners, 
thus avoiding early discouragement and increasing 
the carry-over value of the sport.” 

Third place at this year’s tournament was 
taken by Miss Dorothy Budd, physical education 
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The College Physical Education Association has made two 
outstanding reports this year. Everyone should be familiar 
with these two reports: Glossary of Physical Education 
Terms, Part I—Report of the Committee on Terminology, and 
The Physical Education Curriculum, based on nine years of 
research by the Committee on Curriculum Research. 

*x* * * 


Raymond H. Grayson, State Supervisor of Physical Education, 
and his able assistant, Ralph H. Colson, have been building for a 
very strong program in Massachusetts and have done much to 
develop a strong professional feeling. One of the finest contribu- 
tions is tying up the coaches to the general physical education 
program. 

+ 2 

Colonel E. P. Roy, formerly Assistant State Superintend- 
ent of Police, has been appointed State Director of Safety 
Education in the State Department of Education of Louisiana. 

ce + * 

For a long time people have been asking for programs that 
can take place in the classroom. Our good friend, Robert C. 
Rice, Supervisor of Physical Education, New London, Connecti- 
cut, has given us the answers in the book Physical Education in 
the Elementary School Classroom—Burgess Publishing Company. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

: 2 

Health, physical education, athletics, and recreation are 
making great progress on the Pacific coast. We have strong 
growing associations in that region. Charles W. Davis, Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, Berkeley, California 
sent these very interesting news items: “Our State Physical 
Education Association executives are meeting with Cecil 
Martin, President of the Association, at Fresno this week-end 
to make plans for our annual meeting which will be held in 
April in Pasadena. Plans are also going forward for the 
annual meeting of the Southwest District of the American 
Association for Health and Physical Education to be held 
in Salt Lake City during the week of April 11 in conjunction 
with the Western States Recreation Conference. Bernice 
Moss, state director for Utah, is acting as our convention 
manager. A number of the western people, especially those 
from California, plan to attend the Salt Lake meeting and 
continue on to Atlanta, Georgia, for the national meeting the 
following week.” 

* * * 

Under the leadership of the Health and Physical Education 
Division, New York—Hiram A. Jones, Director—perhaps one of 
the finest four-year major courses in physical education has been 
developed through the valuable help of a state-wide committee 
of experts. This four-year course is complete, well-balanced, and 
is very suggestive of what modern, progressive four-year profes- 
sional training should be. 

~« * * 


The series of short articles that are published in news- 
papers over the country, entitled “Your Child and the School,” 
by Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director of New Jersey, are cre- 
ating much interest, especially in the smaller communities. 
These daily articles are published in hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the country. Dr. Ireland is making a real contri- 
bution to the development of a sane public attitude toward 
our program. These articles are helping to create this atti- 
tude. 

* * * 


‘Miss Avis Dinsmore, who has for several years been director 
of health education in the Y. W. C. A., Columbus, Ohio, begins 
her work in Pittsburgh this fall. She is to be director of the 
Central Branch in Pittsburgh, but will carry also responsibility as 
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coordinator of the health and physical education work done in 
all branches of the city. The Y. W. C. A. is just opening a special 
program in the Negro Branch as well as its established work jp 
East Liberty. As coordinator, Miss Dinsmore will carry the re. 
sponsibility for contacts in the community and on city-wide 
health and recreation councils. Miss Dinsmore was at one time 
the chairman of the Health Education Section of Y. W. C. A. Em. 
ployed Officers Association. 


——___| 
ee 


xk *k x 


The Sub-Committee on Physical Education and Its Rela- 
tionship to College Hygiene has published the report that it 
made at the National Conference on College Hygiene, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Harry A. Scott, chairman, and members 
of the Committee should be congratulated on their fine report 
which should be carefully read by every administrator and 
teacher-training leader in physical education. It is an up-to- 
date statement in regard to a modern program of health and 
physical education. 

* * * 

It is a real pleasure to announce the second edition of the 
very fine book, Methods in Physical Education, by the three 
authors, Dr. Jesse F. William, Dr. John I. Dambach, and Dr. 
Norma Schwendener, published by W. B. Saunders Company. 


*k * xX 


Our good friend H. G. Danford, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Kansas City, Missouri, is doing some 
splendid things. One of the best things he has done is to 
publish “Program of Play Activities for the Home and the 
School.” He says, “This material will be used in _ the 
elementary schools supplementing the regular program of 
physical education. It is expected that its greatest use will 
be during enforced indoor recesses, by physically handi- 
capped children, and not only by children but by adults in 
the home.” 

* * * 

The splendid new book, The Conduct of Physical Education, by 
Mabel Lee, one of our great national leaders, published by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, is a real contribution to the literature of 
our field. It deals with the management and conduct of programs 
and contains very useful material that ought to be helpful in 
more effective teaching. 

+ + * 

It was my pleasure to spend an interesting day visiting in 
Philadelphia with Grover Mueller, City Director. He showed 
me the new, large Vocational High School with its splendid 
equipment of gymnasia, both indoor and outdoor. The run- 
way shower arrangement both for boys and girls is modern 
and will prove most effective. I think Mr. Mueller has some- 
thing here! I was also very much interested in the famous 
orthopedic school. This school is unique in the fact that it 
has a regular physical education supervisor and equipment. 
Children are not regarded as patients, but as pupils. A reg- 
ular physical education program with adaptations is provided. 

* * + 

Marguerite A. Vienne, New Orleans, Louisiana, has written a 
very fine master’s thesis on the subject “Modern Trends in 
Physical Education,” published by Louisiana State University, 
quoting the leaders of our profession, and showing trends. 

_ * # 

Our good friend, Dr. James H. McCurdy, has been very 
active in his studies concerning organic efficiency. As we 
all know, he has been working with the Medical Staff of the 
Veterans’ Hospital at St. Petersburg and will return to 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, this fall for the examination of non- 
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commissioned officers. His most recent publication is “Study 
of Organic Efficiency of United States Veterans at the 
Domiciliary Facility, Bay Pines, Florida.” 

* © * 

George H. Godfrey of the University of Oregon writes, “A 
complete new plan for student activities at the University, which 
definitely separates athletics and other activities such as forensics, 
music, publications, and student welfare, has been worked out by 
Dr. C. Valentine Boyer, president of the University. The new 
plan provides for a unified organization, headed by the university 
president, which will include a board of athletics to be composed 
of ten members, and a board of educational activities to consist 
of five faculty members. The educational activities organization 
will include four councils each to be composed of three faculty 
members and two students.” 

: ££ & 

I wonder if you know of the New Automatic Krimmel 
Gymnasium Mat Hanger that has been invented by our good 
friend Paul Krimmel of Syracuse? This safety device is a 
very simple one, comparatively inexpensive, which grips the 
mat automatically. It eliminates the dangerous mat hooks. 

* ¢ & 

Charles “Turkey” Hughes, one of the two four-letter men 
from the University of Kentucky, is now Director of Intramurals 
at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. Mr. Hughes re- 
ceived his A.M. degree with a major in health and _ physical 
education in 1935 from the University of Michigan. 

* *« * 

There is a great deal of interest in the LaPorte Curri- 
culum Manual published last spring. Superintendents and 
principals over the country are manifesting real interest in 
the development of some sort of basic content program of 
physical education activities. 

* * Ox 
“The whole athletic equipment of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
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dletown, Connecticut, is in the heart of the campus. Twenty 
tennis courts recently constructed, two outdoor athletic fields of 
about six acres each, a gymnasium, swimming pool, indoor ath- 
letic building, fifteen squash courts, and the college infirmary are 
all within a minute’s walk of the furthest fraternity house, and the 
three dormitories overlook one of the athletic fields. Something 
over $400,000 has been spent out of the college funds for these 
buildings, and a special gift for the infirmary. 

“The gymnasium, athletic building, and squash courts are con- 
nected with the main locker room by a tunnel, and the exits to 
the athletic field are very close to the locker room. 

“The athletic building has an unusual roof. One of its main 
features is the fact that the skylight is on the east and north 
sides only. This results in giving adequate lighting on bright days 
and does not necessitate the painting of skylights on the south 
and west to cut out the glare of the sun. On dark days, of course, 
artificial light is used, of which there is an adequate supply. 

“Another unusual feature is the fact that for many years the 
budget for a combined department of physical education and 
athletics and health work has been guaranteed by the trustees of 
the college, regardless of income from gate receipts, etc., and is 
all administered through the one department.” 

The above statement comes from Dr. Edgar Fauver, Professor 
of Physical -Education and College Physician at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

: * 2 

Mr. Ralph C. Tapp, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota, writes: “We 
are now working on a plan for insurance for high school 
athletes, and have just completed a system of medical service 
for boys who are engaged in sports. This plan includes the 
employment of a full-time physician, and the appointment 
of district volunteer physicians who, under the supervision 
of the school medical officer, attend all games. The plan 
also includes a very close tie-up with the family physician, 
as well as the various hospitals in the city.” 








OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





THE KINESIOLOGY OF 
CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Assistant Director, Women’s Gymnasium, 
Stanford University, California. 


12mo, 268 pages with 107 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.75, net. 


This book provides a practical text in kinesiology for the 
use of students, teachers and physiotherapists specializing in 
the field of corrective exercise. It furnishes the essentials 
of human anatomy, physiology, kinesiology and physics 
providing the essential background. A unique feature is the 
detailed analysis of the exercises recommended for the com- 
mon postural defects encountered in classes and colleges and 
by physiotherapists, thus giving a thorough understanding 
of the conditions and insuring the proper supervision of 
suitable corrective exercises. It will help every teacher to 
interest her pupils and to improve her own understanding 
and technique. 





EDUCATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN, A.B., M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head of 
Department of Physical Education, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Third edition. Octavo, 378 pages, illustrated with 
numerous charts and diagrams. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


The thoroughly revised third edition of this popular work 
presents physical education from a woman’s viewpoint, 
avoiding the evils commonly associated with the subject in 
the past and representing the reactions against the man- 
made athletic world. The book emphasizes the education of 
the many rather than the training of a few, and its pro- 
grams are designed for women of various ages, physical 
conditions and types. It stresses standards, ideals, principles 
and policies. and will be found invaluable to instructors, 
camp councillors, girl-scout leaders, camp-fire guardians, 
club leaders, and social and educational organizations. 
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“How We Do It” 


Goofy-Golf 


o-ring and developed by George O. 
Crossland, Boy Scout executive for Monroe and Lenawee 
Counties in Michigan, in about 1927. First used at Boy Scout 
camp for Lenawee and Monroe County Scouts, at Washington 
Lake. 

Type of Game—Outdoor, played over a course, preferably 
through a woods and over uneven ground. 

Equipment—Standard horseshoes; scorecards as used in golf, 
if desired. 

Rules— 

1. Set up as a golf course, with regular horseshoe pegs rep- 
resenting the holes. 

2. Eighteen-hole course preferable, but nine holes sufficient 
if space is not available for longer course. 

3. Holes to be of different length, as in golf, some very short, 
some very long, and others of medium length. 

4. Hazards are desirable—pegs on top of old tree stumps, or 
along a hillside; necessity of long pitch between two closely 
situated trees; peg at base of tree, etc. 

5. Scored as golf, each throw counting as one stroke. Player 
must pitch until peg is “rung.” He must stand behind the posi- 
tion of each “lie” for his succeeding throw. The peg must be 
“rung” before the hole is completed. 

6. Far man shoots first, as in golf. 

7. Number of participants unlimited, but preferably played 
in twosomes or foursomes. 

Objectives—Certain skills, attitude aims, physical conditioner, 
and largely recreative. 














Dale R. Sprankle 
INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICAL 
EpvucatTion, ALBION COLLEGE 

ALBION, MICHIGAN 


Shuffle Hockey 


HUFFLE HOCKEY is a new indoor game which can be played 

on any size gymnasium floor, and is especially designed for 
intramural programs. 

The game of shuffle hockey pleases the boy because he is 
happy due to the fact that he has possession of a hockey stick. 
He automatically realizes the responsibility of controlling his own 
stick during the game and his desire to gain control of one par- 
ticular item is practically eliminated, therefore stopping a follow 
the sheep system of play. 

The game itself has a three-fold purpose, namely: 

1. It is a new and exciting sport which can be added to any 
intramural program. 

2. It is a game especially adapted for junior high school 
students. 

3. The game offers quick thinking opportunities, team plav, 
and muscular coordination. 

The playing surface is enclosed with “end pieces” at each 
corner of the playing court. Eight end pieces are needed to 
enclose the court. These end pieces can be regular gymnasium 
benches eight or ten feet long. The benches are placed on their 
sides, so that the seat of the bench faces the inside of the court. 
One bench is placed on the end line with one end touching the 
foul lane line, while the other bench is placed at a 45-degree 
angle, with one end touching the wall, the other end touching 
the end of the “end piece” located on the end line. The side 
walls are considered inbounds. 

The end line between the foul Jane lines is the goal, and the 
game is played with a narrow hockey stick, blade bound with 
friction tape to prevent cracking. The playing puck is a regula- 
tion ice hockey puck. Boxing gloves are used by the goalie to 
protect his hands. 
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A team is composed of five players: one center, two win 
one front guard, and one goalie. ™ 

The purpose of the game is to shuffle or slide the puck 
through the goal on its flat surface. Each goal made counts one 
point. 

The penalties of the game are very strict, assuring safety 
with every precaution taken into consideration to eliminate acci- 
dents. The fouls are divided into two classifications, namely 
major and minor fouls. All fouls committed by players auto. 
matically remove them from the game for a specified amount of 
time. All major fouls are three-minute penalties, while minor 
fouls are two-minute penalties. Committing a foul places the 
player in a penalty box, depriving him of playing opportunities 
and naturally making him realize the fact that cleaner ply 
must take place. 

A free shot follows a foul, which gives the offended team an 
opportunity to score. 

The game was experimented with for four years before the 
rules were written and copyrighted, and to date many games 
have been played at the McKinley School without a single acci- 
dent recorded. 

Frank Colucci 
McKintey ELEMENTARY Anp 
Juntor Hic Scuoor, 
FLInt, MICHIGAN 


An Activity Club for Junior High School Girls 


C= of junior high school age would be delighted to have an 
athletic association of their own. Perhaps in your school 
you have senior and junior high combined and find it hard to 
keep the younger girls interested in the type of activity the older 
girls are having. The former step back, allowing the latter to 
carry on the club activities. 

Kent State High School with its grades 7-12 needed a junior 
high school club. The senior club is based on individual efficiency 
with awards given on a cumulative basis. The ninth grade girls 
didn’t seem ready for this type of activity so a junior athletic 
club was formed. The first step was to determine the activity 
interests and desires of the girls and then to use these as a basis 
for the club. The name Junior Letter Club was chosen by the 
group. 

Governing Organization—The organization is governed by a 
council consisting of the Supervising Teacher, the Student Teacher, 
President, Secretary, and the following Council members: man- 
agers of Splash Club. Recreation Club, Tap Club. Modern Dance 
Club, and grade representatives of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. 

Leadership—Leadership points are given each girl for her 
council activities. The council has complete charge of the club’s 
social affairs as well as of its business. Splash Club and Recrea- 
tion Club have assistant managers. who receive leadership points 
but do not sit on the council. The Tap Club, Modern Dance 
Club, and the Sports Club managers are members of the council 
only when their particular sport is in season. The council meets 
regularly each two weeks. 

Activity—Five small clubs were formed to meet all the desires 
of the group. The Splash Club and the Recreation Club meet 
during the entire year, the former each week and the latter at 
any convenient time. During the first twelve weeks of the school 
year the Tap Club is in session; during the second twelve weeks, 
the Modern Dance Club; and the last twelve weeks, the Sports 
Club. 

Rules and Regulations 

I. Leadership— 

1. All council members must attend all meetings in order to 
keep their seat on the council. 

2. Council members are president, secretary, managers, and 
class representatives. 

3. One individual may hold only one council member office. 

II. Tap Club— 

1. Beginning tap and advanced tap are given in alternate years. 
2. The club is open to 25 members. 
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3. Eligibility to the group is decided by the instructor. 
4. Must attend all meetings dressed in gym clothes for at- 
tendance points. 

5. Club meets the first twelve weeks of the year during the 
club period. 
Ill. Modern Dance Club— 
1. Must attend all meetings dressed in gym clothes. 
2. Club meets the second twelve weeks. 
3. There is no membership limit. 


Possible Points 


Leadership 
SINE oa tersreacaulekinGws satwienwels etn tn eee ncew see 20 
SRS sak Gi waa Giakhihak Aaag suse ween awieisies 15 
SIMD 62:5 6 c:siniss sen des ece wba einen 2 
Managers 
RE tab cbbddebieeeKdd sense secdentesee one 15 
NE PN os ip a acins ocicnnsie ewhiomies 10 
TE Revi ois cane caine caaieauncweneuwawewn 15 
ao Ge INNS iio odes sieweeensebscenen 10 
I i ah aitas mission xn 5600 5500056 SRR eee eww 10 
See SUD SOR ooo ons soso can see iacecuos 10 
NN EMMIN SE a. nioi se ole einia eisai sain enon wine ereis 10 
Team Captain—Soccer, Baseball, Basketball............ 6 
Tap Club 
NN 505 orate Schad alse Asus een es 5 
Accomplishment 
SIN ciotil Ni ote har ooo os aa Lecdeinta Rig wa tNeiS 6 
I Coe ss on nen cae aa geese aaeasia mae 6 
WRN oso SG caoeadieuue ra aeie ae cinta 3 
Public Performance, representing school—2 pts. each of 
DOMES Toor oe Nii haies ¢anbe a Gumanaahue ceehane 6 
Modern Dance Club 
Ee oie Gn inka Coan csk ake eer msumbnmeewee 5 
Accomplishment 
ME NN ae ON oikss auc a sain ate cha warnn eens 6 
CE cit Sa ccun caranda dene seooanad 6 
WEN TAIIN oo 5 55455 5 SA wesw aedsneo due se SUNScauawun 3 
Choreography for dance 
IMERS sir Sic sicdie owas osu siG mane eu aueuewn 5 
en UNO, 6555. h 5 sca oc walesiaadumanneusemeewiens 5 
Sports Club 
I oes caicin  eaida Wes nee eae Reese mere 5 
ee OU NE oe ss ae wccwawawdpeseerisaseeberwaewer 2 
MT EEE Rots oor ackcoucasiine nissan soe eeaieemer ee 1 


Splash Club 
Attendance in 16 open pools 


Accomplishment 
Se ES ONIN iscsi ocd beskawetunwcinesaen 10 
DIVINE — POT —OABE oo once cccccccceciaciecceceiees 1 
II Beas) a 5h sng sale eae eee sion 1 
RIS er ee een eT ren eee 1 
Boa casks b be acdewk ones isw ss eeatewoebs 2 
Recreation Club 
ets NINE PN soos sc eisai wis euiseaa neue eo eeu 20 
May earn 5 points for each 9 hours. 
Awards— 


lst Award—Felt Shield with J.L.C—Total points 70—7th 
grade or over. 

2nd Award—list Chevron for Shield—Total points 145—8th 
grade or over. 

3rd Award—2nd Chevron for Shield—Total points 220—9th 
grade. 

Points are cumulative and may be earned each year by par- 
ticipating in the same activities. Any girl earning 220 points 
at the end of her 9th grade is eligible to belong to the senior 
club (Nike Club) in the tenth grade and the second Nike award 
will be given her upon meeting the year’s requirements. 

Marjorie Kelly 
and Bernita Elliott 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
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The name “OZITE” on a gym 
mat guarantees that the filler 
is free from broken needles. 
Filler, made by the needled 
T 0 re 0 0 K process, lacks this safety fea- 


ture. For the needles often 


break off and become em- 








bedded in the felt. Ozite is 
made by the platen process, 
without needles. Ozite-filled 
gym mats stay smoother, 
springier, and keep their re- 
silience longer. Look for the 
Ozite label! 


AMERICAN 
HAIR & FELT 
COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ask 


Your Dealer for 

Ozite-filled gym mats. 
If he cannot supply you, 
write us for the name of a 
dealer who specializes in mats 
filled with this safer, more 
resilient material. Illustrated . 
folder upon request. a 


OZITE GUM FELT 


Guaranteed Free From Broken Needles 











GUMNASIUM MATS 
ARE BOUGHT ON FRITH 





The quality of material and workman- 
ship, like upholstered furniture, is not 
easily seen. 

By reputation and experience 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYM MATS 


made of special 21-oz. soft finished duck 
with new hair felt, constructed by crafts- 
men, have given satisfaction for over 
50 years. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Narragansett Machine Co. 


P O. Box 1452 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York: 202 East 44th St. 
Western: 3219 Lake Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
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President—A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
President-Elect—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Vice-President—Willard N. Greim, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Manhattan, Kan. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


New officers of the state association were elected during the 
recent meetings of the health and physical education groups at 
the time of the Colorado Education Association convention: 
President, Hannah Praxl, Gunnison; Vice-President, David Board- 
man, Denver; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Gayle Reece, Canon 
City, District officers are as follows: Eastern Chairman, Marion 
Clark, Fort Collins; First Vice-President, Dr. Velma Spaulding, 
Denver; Second Vice-President, Albert Place, Denver; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Coral Sherwood, Colorado Springs. Western President, 
Marcus Colvert, Cedaredge; Vice-President, Selma Enbom, Mont- 
rose. 

An Instructor’s Playday was held on the University campus 
at Boulder, October 30. The state as a whole was well represented. 
Hockey, badminton, darts, and speedball made up the program 
of activities. The group luncheon was followed by an interesting 
and stimulating discussion. 

Under the auspices of the U. S. Field Hockey Association, 
Constance M. K. Applebee visited three colleges in the state early 
in November, in the interests of better coaching and umpiring. 
Students at Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder, and Colorado State College, Fort 
Collins, received the benefits of her visit to the state. 


IOWA 
Ruth Lautenbach 


The Iowa State Physical Education Association had its an- 
nual meeting in Des Moines November 4 and 5, and elected the 
following officers: President (re-elected), Marjorie Camp, Iowa 
City; President-elect, John Johnson, Des Moines; First Vice- 
President, Ruth Zieke, Cedar Rapids; Second Vice-President, Fred 
Winter, Cedar Rapids; Secretary (re-elected), Mary Nix, Council 
Bluffs; Treasurer, David Armbruster, Iowa City. 

On Thursday there was held the council meeting, physical 
education dinner and meeting of the health section. “Orthopedics 
and Physical Education” by Dr. Arthur Steindler, and “Group 
Teaching of the Body Mechanics” by Lorraine Frost were the 
high lights. 

On Friday the following meetings were held: G. A. A. lunch- 
eon at noon, followed by a general meeting, consisting of demon- 
strations: “Mat Work and Folk Dancing” by Mr. Elgaard, Des 
Moines, and “Technique of Modern Dance” by Janet Cummings. 
University of Iowa. The program of the Women’s Section con- 
sisted of a talk on “Playdays” by Miss Hester, Des Moines. For 
the Men’s Section, talks were given by Harry Sievers, Waterloo, 
on wrestling, and by Paul C. Moon, Davenport, on basketball. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


On October 9, the Women’s Physical Education Department, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, held its eighth annual 
playday for the high school girls of southwest Missouri, northeast 
Oklahoma, and southeast Kansas. Two hundred eighty-five girls 
registered by presenting their medical certificates. 

Activities of the day were centered about the carnival idea 
with the teams and events named accordingly. Preliminary plans 
and preparations were made by the class of physical education 
major students in Coaching Methods under the direction of Hazel 
Cave. The program included a grand parade followed by the 
taking of the Playday Oath, team games, relays, luncheon, posture 
parade, individual activities, and swimming. 
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The Kansas State High School Activities Association through 
its Delegate Assembly in its regular session May 9, 1937, passed 
a resolution which abolished basketball tournaments for high 
schoo] girls in Kansas. The new rule allows for one game a week 
to be played and not more than twelve games during the season, 
This is quite a forward step in the advancement of physical 
education for girls and the Delegate Assembly is to be congratu- 
lated for passing this resolution. 

The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association 
Council selected Pittsburg, Kansas, as the Convention City for 
their next annual session, which will be held March 25-26, 1938. 


MINNESOTA 
A. F. Brainard 


Glenn Galligan, Director of Athletics at the Winona State 
Teachers College, is the possessor of that much coveted Doctor's 
degree. His untiring efforts were successful when he was granted 
the Ed.D. this past summer at New York University. We jp 
Minnesota especially congratulate him on this outstanding achieve. 
ment. 

The Demonstration Committee preparing for the C.DPEA. 
Annual Convention to be held in Minneapolis March 30—April 2 
is ably headed by Prof. Louis Keller of the University of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Keller will have the help of a fine group of people 
including Gertrude Baker, Ruth Bruechert, and Ermina Tucker. 
The Committee earnestly suggests that all contributions as to 
ideas, plans, or suggestions be mailed to Mr. Keller immediately, 
Lou says to bring on the suggestions so we can plan for a real 
convention. 

Harold Jack, our State Director, is making a determined fight 
to regain good health again. His friends wish him a speedy re- 
covery. During his absence from duties Mr. Hugo Fischer of the 
Minneapolis schools and former president of the state association 
is doing a splendid job of looking after the many problems of 
the state director. 

MISSOURI 
Marion Bernard 


Jessie R. Garrison from Alabama was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the physical education section of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. In addition to Miss Garrison, 
two Superintendents, Dr. H. Gerling of St. Louis and Charles 
Banks of University City, gave brief accounts of “Physical Educa- 
tion from an Administrator’s Viewpoint.” 

Mary McKee reports the addition of two new members to the 
physical education staff at the University of Missouri. Vinita 
Voigt is originally from Missouri and Mary Vorhus from Wiscon- 
sin and the University of Michigan. 

Missouri’s Physical Education Association recently published 
a four-page printed bulletin containing articles of professional 
interest, helpful teaching hints, and news from the state. 

An elementary school and a secondary school teaching demon- 
stration were given under the direction of A. O. Anderson by the 
St. Louis Public Schools at the recent convention of the M.S.T.A. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hazel Dettman 

The North Dakota Health and Physical Education Association 
held its annual meeting in conjunction with the North Dakota 
Education Association at Minot on October 28 and 29. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming year: President, Glen 
Whitlock, Fargo; Vice-President, H. J. Weinbergen, State Teachers 
College, Minot; Secretary, Rose Gaffaney, Fargo. 

Thursday afternoon program: Report of the 1937 National 
Convention at New York by Fred Spalding. ‘““Newer Conception 
of Health Education,” Dr. R. G. White, State Health Department, 
Bismarck, “Health and Physical Education in City and Rural 
Schools,” Flora Frick, Director of Physical Education at State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. “Morale as a By-product 
of Physical Education,” Supt. H. H. Kirk of the Fargo Public 
Schools. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith A. Aldrich 


Northern State Teachers College held its second annual physi- 
cal education conference November 12 and 13. A splendid dele- 
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gation from both of the Dakotas enjoyed the inspirational ad- 
dresses of Dr. Karl Bookwalter, and contacts with several leaders 
from their own states. A dance recital, several social gatherings, 
and a basketball clinic conducted by Coach Dave MacMillan of 
the University of Minnesota were outstanding features of the 
meeting. 

The annual meeting of the South Dakota State Association 
was held November 22 and 23 in connection with the meeting of 
the state education association. Strong Hinman had been secured 
as speaker for the meetings and the program in general appeared 
to be the most adequate offered for several years. A special effort 
was made to interest school administrators. To that end they 
were invited particularly to attend a luncheon at which Mr. 
Hinman was to be the speaker, and a demonstration was pre- 
sented by the Sioux Falls Public Schools, with a dance demon- 
stration presented by the dance groups of South Dakota Univer- 
sity, Yankton College, and Northern State Teachers College. 


WYOMING 
Ruth E. Campbell 


The Southeastern District of the Wyoming Education Associa- 
tion convened at Cheyenne October 8 and 9. The people interested 
in physical education held a meeting on the 8th and elected Edna 
Cole of the Cheyenne High School chairman of the district physi- 
cal education section. 

The Wyoming Physical Education Association met at Thermo- 
polis on October 29. Elsie Michalke of Midwest presided at the 
meeting. Speakers were John Corbett, Professor of Physical 
Education at Wyoming University, Ruth E. Campbell and Char- 
lotte Bergstrom of the University, and Edna Cole, Cheyenne High 
School. The outcome of the meeting was the formation of com- 
mittee to work on aids for the multiple subject teacher teaching 
physical education. 

Newly elected officers of the association are: Joseph Bush, 
Thermopolis, President; Jack Bowns, Jackson, Vice-President; 
Margaret Chambers, Rock Springs, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Women hockey coaches from the Southeastern district planned 
to attend the hockey meetings at Fort Collins and Boulder Novem- 
ber 11 and 19 when Miss Applebee and Miss Halsey were to 
conduct courses in those cities. 
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President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


Alumni Luncheons at Eastern District Society Convention 

The Program Committee of the Eastern District Society has 
set aside Friday, April 8, 1938 from 12:00 to 2:00 p.m., for all 
alumni groups wishing to hold luncheons during the District 
Convention to be held at Atlantic City. Each group is responsible 
for making its own arrangements. The Convention Committee 
will be glad to see that the time and place of any of these 
luncheon meetings is placed in the official program if the informa- 
tion is sent by February 1 to Miss Bessie L. Park, State Normal 
School, Cortland, New York. 


DELAWARE 
George W. Ayars 


The Delaware Physical Education Association held a successful 
meeting on November 18 and 19. Dr. J. R. Beck and Dr. T. E. 
Hynson of the State Board of Health gave an interesting dis- 
cussion of social hygiene problems. Mr. John A. Martin led a 
program of social recreation activities, and Dr. C. L. Brownell 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, spoke on “New 
Frontiers for Physical Education.” President George W. Ayars 
presided at a luncheon and business meeting. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 


The District of Columbia Physical Education Association, 
through its able president, Miss Jenny Turnbull of the George 
Washington faculty, has scheduled two meetings so far this year. 
On December 11 the Association hopes to honor our new presi- 
dent, Mr. C. H. McCloy, at a dinner meeting, and a one-day con- 
ference covering all phases of the activity program is planned 
for Saturday, February 5, 1938. 

News from George Washington University, women’s depart- 
ment, includes some interesting items: 

All of the recent graduates from the major course have secured 
positions—Virginia Pope to National Cathedral School, Gretchen 
Feiker to Holton Arms, Lelia Holly to Friends, Frances Thomp- 
son to Anacosta Junior High, Isabel Elms to Bethesda High 
School, Annabelle McCullough, Safety Education Program in the 
Public Schools, Mary Haley to Alexandria High School, Jenny 
Garner to Gunston Hall, and Christine Herrman, who is work- 
ing in a posture clinic with Dr. Montgomery Blair. 

Miss Elizabeth Burtner, from Columbia University, has been 
added to the staff and is directly in charge of the dancing pro- 
gram. 

Maryland University is expanding its major physical educa- 
tion course for men and women this year, by the inclusion on its 
staff of several new instructors. For men, Ralph Foster, assisted 
by William Hutzel, is directing courses in administration and 
service. For the women, Mrs. Ellen Frazer has been added to 
take charge of instruction in health education and training of 
cadet teachers. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Frederick Rand Rogers 

Physical education in Massachusetts has made great strides 
during the past year, both professionally and in public interest 
and suppor:. The new State Supervisor, Raymond H. Grayson, 
and his assistant Ralph H. Colson, are providing splendid leader- 
ship. 

Immediately upon his appointment Mr. Grayson undertook 
an investigation of local programs to discover those which most 
nearly achieved the educational aims of health, social efficiency, 
and culture. The most outstanding of many such programs were 
found in Brookline, Melrose, Quincy, Hingham, Duxbury and 
Needham. 

During the winter, the new State supervisory staff conducted 
several conferences, informal institutes, and demonstrations of 
P. F. I. techniques. These culminated in a State Convention in 
April. 

A new four-year course for physical educators has been estab- 
lished at the Hyannis State Teachers College on Cape Cod; the 
other state teachers college physical education programs are being 
revised to emphasize physical fitness as the first objective; and 
other physical education teacher-training institutions are pre- 
paring students to give P. F. I. tests, meet individual health needs, 
and report results in definite and meaningful terms to pupils, 
administrators, and parents. 

During the past summer, physical education was _ brought 
significantly to the attention of hundreds of camp directors in 
New England by the introduction into many camps of physical 
fitness tests and individual health guidance based thereon. 

For many years Brookline, under the Directorship of Thomas 
H. Hines, has led the state in many phases of physical education. 
This leadership was continued last year through the introduction 
of P. F. I. programs and subsequent revisions of policy and 
activities. 

Last fall Superintendent James N. Muir of the Quincy Public 
Schools reorganized its health and physical education staff, plac- 
ing all health protective, teaching, and developmental services 

under a single administrative head. J. J. Carter, formerly 
director of physical education in Lynbrook, New York, was 
called to Quincy to be the new director. 

The Massachusetts Physical Education Society has been re- 
juvenated under its new officers. President, Philip Claxton, Need- 
ham Public Schools; Vice-President, Mildred Standish Howard, 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley; Secretary, Margaret Rowe, 
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‘Salem State Teachers College; Treasurer, Earl Spencer, Possé 
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Physical Education School. 

Massachusetts physical educators are anticipating with great 
pleasure entertaining President C. H. McCloy on December 13. 
During the morning he will give a lecture-demonstration of 
mechanical principles in teaching physical activities. In the eve- 
ning he will lecture on “Anthropometry in Health Education.” 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University will introduce 
this distinguished guest to Massachusetts physical educators. 


NEW YORK 
Walter A. Cox 


The membershp list for the New York State Health and 
Physical Education Association has reached a total of 1140. This 
represents approximately 39 per cent of the people engaged pro- 
fessionally in some phase of the health and. physical education 
program in the state. The State membership in the national 
association has reached a total of 1397. 

Fred H. Wohlers has taken a leave of absence for a year 
from Scarsdale to complete work on his doctorate at Columbia. 
Harold Sickman, formerly of Harrison High School, has taken 
up Mr. Wohler’s duties at Scarsdale for the year. 

Eugene Hofmeister is now Director of Physical Education in 
secondary schools at Buffalo. 

Niagara Falls has opened a three room unit for physically 
handicapped children this fall. 

Riverhead has recently occupied a fine new building. They 
have a large double gymnasium, two individual activity rooms 
and over ten acres of outdoor space for their program. 

Yonkers has made several additions to the physical education 
staff this fall. Fred Palmer and Gustave Laffel are teaching at 
the Benjamin Franklin School. Joseph Siedell has joined the staff 
in the senior high schools and Alfred Brondonisi has been ap- 
pointed supervisor for the elementary schools. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John Dambach 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION CONVENTION, WILKINSBURG, DEC. 10-11, 1937 
December 10 

8:30-9:45—Registration 
10:00—General Session, high school auditorium. Address by 
Dr. C. H. McCloy 
1:30—School visitation. 
3:00—Intramural Program. 
4:00—Section Meetings: Intramurals, Glenn Smith; Health 
Education, Dr. Kerr; Dancing, Miss Jaffers; Swim- 
ming, Mr. Blair; Research, Dr. McCloy. 
Evening—Demonstration Gymnastics, Mr. Harsky. 
Address—Dr. Carl Schott. 
Social Dancing—Harry Harrison. 
December 11 
9:30-10:30—Section Meetings: College, E. C. Davis; Recreation, 
Louis Schroeder; Mass Athletics, Carl Olson; Ele- 
mentary, Chas. Nethaway. 
10:45—General Session. “Safety” by Dr. F. S. Lloyd. 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 


A well attended meeting of nurses, physical directors, coaches, 
and recreational directors with Dr. Frank Lloyd, New York 
University, delivering a fine address, featured the state meeting 
held in Rutland October 8. In the afternoon each group gave a 
demonstration of interest to all, followed by sectional meetings. 
Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, State Director, presented greetings from 
the state department of education. Officers for the coming year 
are: President, Richard F. Hayden, Rutland; Vice-President, 
Gray Coane, Montpelier; Secretary, Emily Ross, Poultney; 
Treasurer, Sarah Tilton, Proctor. Vermont Coaches Association: 
President, William Wilbur, Barre. School Nurses: President, Helen 
C. Churchill, Montpelier. 

The Headmasters Club revised basketball tournament plans, 
allowing for two eight-team, two-day play-offs for A, B, and C 
division schools. A division schools have an enrollment of 75 or 
more boys. B 40-70, and C under 40. 
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H. Harrison Clarke 


A tremendous amount of research in physical education has 
been conducted during the past ten years. A great deal of this 
has been in the field of tests and measurements. The results of 
such research are important and we need them, but we also need 
a demonstration of their practical use in actual school situations. 
It is the practical school physical educator, who, in the -last 
analysis, places the stamp of approval on tests that have been con- 
structed. And it is with him, and his reactions to these tests, that 
this Section is primarily concerned. 

The position the New York State Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Division takes toward testing is that tests should be utilized 
for arranging programs to meet individual needs, for measures 
of progress and for determination of teacher and program effic- 
ency, as teaching devices, and for purposes of prognosis. The 
Chief of the Physical Education Bureau, Ellis H. Champlin, is 
planning to make extensive use of tests throughout the state. He 
will stress the use of test results for modifying or redirecting 
ind'vidual pupils’ programs. 

Dr. Richard Hayes, director of physical education in Yonkers, 
New York, writes that he is ready to introduce a testing program 
into the nine secondary schools in his city as soon as he secures 
the necessary equipment. H. L. MacCurdy of the High School 
of Commerce, who has specialized in measuring physical capacity 
for several years and who has constructed a test for this purpose, 
headed a committee last year which studied the problem of mark- 
ing and credit for physical education. The conclusion reached by 
the committee is that they could not justify giving credit in 
physical education until they were able to measure the results of 
their program and the achievement of the pupils. 

Carl G. Chamberlain of the Benjamin Franklin High School 
in Rochester, New York, has been actively engaged in testing 
work in New York state since the present movement was in- 
augurated in 1927. He feels that physical educators in the state 
now realize that it is only through tests and measurements that 
pupil progress toward educational objectives can be determined. 
In a recent letter he stressed the need for a variety of tests from 
which the alert physical educator will choose the one which seems 
to measure pupil progress to the best advantage comparing the 
modern physical educator to the practicing physician in the use 
of tests. A practicing physician in modern times has available 
numerous tests with which he may measure the status of his 
patients on the road to health. In like manner the modern physi- 
cal educator has available a number of tests from which he 
chooses the test or tests best suited to meet the needs of the 
individual student. He may utilize strength indices, physical fit- 
ness indices, motor quotients, posture measurements, pedograph 
prints, skill tests, or rating scales. 

For the fourth year, the Rogers’ Physical Fitness Tests are 
being used in the Washington Irving High School of Tarrytown, 
New York, as a basis for individual classification in physical 
education classes. Matthew Davidson, physical director, sent the 
following very interesting description of the use of test results in 
his school. All students in the school, both boys and girls, are 
tested once each year in May, the physical fitness index of each 
pupil thus being available for classification for physical education 
in the fall. The P. F. I. and the classification of all pupils are 
submitted to the principal, who, prior to the opening of school 
in September, schedules them in the proper class for physical 
education work. Pupils are, therefore, scheduled for physical 
education in Tarrytown first—before their academic schedules are 
worked out. 

Notice: The secretary of this Section is still anxious to receive 
accounts of testing programs throughout the country. Address 
him at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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| Mid-West District + 
+ Association News 


_——— 
President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Vice-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Willard W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
Past President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 























The Legislative Council for 1937-38 includes, besides the 
Executive Committee listed above, the following: 


State Representatives— 

Illinois: Martha G. Carr, Thornton High School, Harvey; S. C. 
Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana: Lloyd L. Messersmith, DePauw University, Greencastle; 
Ruth J. Kelley, Burris School, Muncie. 

Michigan: Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Charles E. Forsythe, State House, Lansing. 

Ohio: Katherine Ruh, Bowling Green High School, Bowling 
Green; R. K. Miller, Wilmington College, Wilmington. 

West Virginia: Charlotte Berryman, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton; Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: C. A. Wangerin, Public Schools, Whitefish Bay; Marie 
Adams, High School, West Allis. 


Section Chairmen— 

Camping: Ross Allen, American Camping Association, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

City Directors: Margaret Darrah, Board of Education, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Curriculum: Leo Staley, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Dance: Delia P. Hussey, Public Schools, Detroit. 

Men’s Athletics: Willard P. Ashbrook, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Public Schools: Frank O. Stangel, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 

Recreation: West J. Altenberg, Public Schools, Detroit. 

Research: V. F. Hernlund, Chicago Parks District, Chicago. 

Teacher Training: C. E. Horton, State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois. 

Therapeutics: Ben W. Miller, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Women’s Athletics: Grace M. Griffin, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown. 

Y.W.C.A.: Gladys Ryland, West Side Y.W.C.A., Chicago, IIl. 
Members-at-Large— 

1938: Harry Samuel, University of West Virginia, Morgantown. 

1939: Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

1940: Frank Stafford, State Dept. of Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 6 to 9 inclusive have been chosen by the Executive 

Committee as the dates of the 1938 convention in Chicago. 

Headquarters will be in the Sherman House. In general, the 

Cincinnati setup will be fcllowed. Mr. W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, 

is the Publicity Chairman for our district and the 1938 convention. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 


Rushville is to be host for the Annual Spring Meeting to be 
held Saturday, April 2, 1938. 

The December issue of the I.P.E.A. News Letter was mailed 
to all health and physical education teachers in the state, approxi- 
mately 1700 in number, for two principal reasons; namely, to 
fulfill more effectively the service objective for the state associa- 
tion, and to make an appeal for increased membership. 

The Bureau of Maternal and Child Health of the State Board 
of Health has announced the appointment of Dr. Exie E. Welsch 
as Director of the new Division of Child Psychiatry formed 
through the cooperation of the Indiana State Welfare Department, 
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the Indiana State Medical Association, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and the Indiana University School of Medicine. 
In brief Dr. Welsch’s duties will be to establish a program which 
will deal with the preventive aspects of child psychiatry. 

Members of the state board of education adopted a textbook 
on safety to be used for the next two years in the eighth grade, 
and adopted five other books on the same subject for use in the 
high schools, the latter over the present school year. Action of 
the board came as a result of the last legislature setting up the 
science of safety as a compulsory course of study. Floyd I. 
McMurray, state superintendent of public instruction, states, “So 
far as I know, and I am sure I am right, this is the first time 
any state in the Union ever has made safety an actual course of 
study and provided texts for the work.” 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 

The Michigan Physical Education Association Council will hold 
its first meeting of the new school year in East Lansing on De- 
cember 6 in the State College Union Building. This is the first 
meeting to be held under the new constitution and will include the 
new representatives from the eight districts of the state. 

The October issue of the Michigan Physical Education News 
carried a copy of the new Association constitution to members 
throughout the State. 

Articles by J. H. McCulloch of Michigan State Normal College, 
A. W. Thompson, now of West Virginia University, Harold Copp 
of Kalamazoo Public Schools, Dr. Clare Gates, University of 
Michigan, Miss Ruth Wearer, R.N., of Kalamazoo Public Schools, 
were also included in the last issue of the News. 


OHIO 
Sidney R. Boyd 

At the autumn educational conference of the Ohio Education 
Association, standards for teacher training were discussed in 
each section. About fifty physical educators held a discussion 
with Lewis Moorehead, state supervisor, to consider and recom- 
mend standards in physical and health education. A result of the 
meeting was that the Council of the Ohio Physical and Health 
Education Association recommended to the State Department of 
Education the following standards: (1) that the present forty 
semester hour major be retained, (2) that the present sixteen 
semester hour minor be retained, and (3) that the two hour 
professional course for elementary teachers be increased to six 
hours. In all of these no service courses were to be counted. 

Plans are being made for physical and health education clinics 
in various parts of the state to be sponsored by colleges and 
universities. These are to be held on Saturdays with two sessions. 
The purpose is to present to teachers in the field practical demon- 
strations, discussions, and talks for improving programs. Institu- 
tions already planning these clinics include Ohio Northern 
University, Bowling Green State University, Kent State 
University, Ashland College, Muskingum College, Wittenberg 
College, University of Cincinnati. Some of the clinics will be 
held early in December, others in January. 

The Ohio High School Athletic Association has appropriated 
$5,500 for the purpose of conducting a study of the educational, 
physiological, psychological, and sociological effects of inter- 
scholastic athletics upon the boys in the State of Ohio, as com- 
pared with those boys not interested in athletics. This is to be done 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University. The results should be illuminating. 

A high school volleyball tournament is conducted in Ohio each 
fall with a good many schools taking part. These were formerly 
held in Lima, but are now being conducted by W. K. Streit at 
Cincinnati. 

Cross-country has had a good season in high school this fall. 
District trials were held over the state. In the state meet 130 
boys were entered. The state record was broken by Sheppard 
of Edinburg when he ran the course in 10 minutes. 

The first Ohio wrestling tournament for high schools is an- 
nounced for next March in Cleveland. There will be no district 
tournaments or..eliminations. There are nineteen high school 
wrestling coaches listed. . 
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President—Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

President-Elect—Thomas E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-President—J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith High School, Atlanta. 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa. 

Treasurer—G. L. Hermance, The Rice Institute, Houston. 


ALABAMA 


District playdays were held during October for the boys and 
girls of the state. The hosts were: University of Alabama; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; State Teachers Colleges at Flor- 
ence, Jacksonville, Livingston, and Troy; private institutions of 
Athens, Howard, Huntingdon, Judson, Snead Junior College; high 
schools of Andalusia, East Brewton, Mignon High (Sylacauga), 
Murphy High (Mobile), and Sulligent. 

A follow-up meeting of the heads of departments of physical 
and health education in all host schools and the chairmen of all 
the Women’s Committees will be called by the State Department 
of Education for December 10-11, 1937, at Birmingham, to hear 
reports from all programs held, and to make suggestions for 
improving the work for another year. 


ARKANSAS 


Cecile Stanford was recreation director for the summer tour 
of Mexico conducted by the Arkansas Education Association. 

The All-College Playday for Girls will be held this year at 
College of the Ozarks, Clarkesville, where Mrs. Mary Henry is 
director of physical education. 

The Hartman High School, Clarkesville, has a new gymnasium 
this fall, a large and beautiful structure of native stone. 

Martha Virginia Thompson, graduate State Teachers College, 
has accepted a position at West Side Junior High School in Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma. Virginia Guthrie, another graduate, has charge 
of the health and physical education program in the schools at 
Crossett, Arkansas. 


KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky State Department of Education has done much 
to stimulate interest in physical education during the past six 
months. Two of the bulletins issued monthly by the State De- 
partment have been devoted entirely to physical education—one 
to the philosophy and principles of physical education and the 
other to serve as a guide for rural school teachers. 

This bulletin was prepared by Thomas McDonough of the 
Louisville Public Schools and given to the department for dis- 
tribution. Superintendent H. W. Peters has shown unusual in- 
terest in promoting a statewide physical education program. 

Several school systems in Kentucky have inaugurated physical 
education programs for all students. Among these are Russellville, 
Greenville, Danville, Jackson, and Graham. 


LOUISIANA 


The following figures show a marked increase in the number 
of teachers in service who are being served by the Extension 
Courses in Health and Physical Education in the State of Louisi- 
ana: 








1935-1936 1936-1937 
Louisiana State Normal 457 573 
La. Polytechnic Inst. 135 262 
La. State University 970 1,688 
Southwestern La. Inst. 239 709 
1,801 3,232 


Mrs. Janice Lyon is instructor at L. S. U. and critic teacher 
in the Demonstration School. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


A state conference of W.P.A. recreation workers was held 
in Jackson on October 18-21, which was attended by approxi. 
mately a hundred workers from various sections of the state 
Discussions featured the relations of the school, church, family, 
and government, to recreation. Among the speakers at the Con. 
ference were R. L. Anderson, State W.P.A. Director of Educa. 
tion and Recreation; Dr. I. F. Simmons, High School Super- 
visor of Jackson; John S. Evans, Recreation Director, Missis- 
sippi State Hospital; Ruth White, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Mississippi; and Elizabeth Taylor 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Jackson Public Schools. — 


OKLAHOMA 


Two hundred persons attended the dinner-dance of the Physi. 
cal Education Department of the Oklahoma City Schools, Novem. 
ber 3 at the Biltmore Hotel in Oklahoma City. Strong Hinman, 
of Wichita, Kansas, was the speaker of the evening. Herschel] 
Emery, Director of Physical Education of Oklahoma City was 
in charge of the program. This was the first of several programs 
being planned for this year by Mr. Emery. 

The Seventh Annual College Circus of the Central State 
Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma, was presented November 
18, in the College Gymnasium. All departments of the school 
were represented in this growing event which is sponsored by the 
Woman’s Physical Education Department under the direction of 
Emma Plunkett. 

County Recreation Directors of the State W-.P.A. recreation 
program met at Norman, Oklahoma, November 12 and 13 for 
a recreation short course sponsored by Oklahoma University. 
Ima James, Director of Physical Education for Women, con- 
ducted the course. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Two fall meetings of health and physical education will be 
held this year. The upper district meeting will be held at Green- 
ville on Saturday, December 13. 

“A Manual of Health Education,” prepared by Jean Latimer 
of the National Tuberculosis Association under auspices of the 
state association is now in use, and the “Syllabus on Physical 
Education” is in the hands of the printer at the present time. 

Two newly organized public school programs are at Black- 
ville with Lorena Galloway in charge and at Springfield with 
Elfreda Neal in charge. 

TEXAS 


Houston Crump, State Superintendent of Recreation, W.P.A, 
San Antonio, and his corps of some several hundred recreational 
workers cooperated with the National Recreation Association in 
sponsoring the thirteenth Southwest District Recreation Con- 
ference in San Antonio in November. 

The Texas Health and Physical Education Association held 
its fourteenth annual meeting in Houston in November. Two in- 
teresting special features were: the luncheon honoring the past 
presidents, Mary Belle Smith, H. H. House, John R. Bender 
(deceased), D. K. Brace, Harry A. Scott, R. N. Sandlin, Beulah 
Harris, and Walter S. Knox; and a luncheon program especially 
planned for administrators who were the special guests of mem- 
bers of the Association. 

TENNESSEE 


The physical education section of the Southeastern State 
Education Association held their meetings in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, October 22 and 23. The main speaker was Dr. L. T. Rogers 
of Peabody College. The Section Chairman is George McCoy of 
Chattanooga. 

The physical education section of the East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association held their meetings October 29 at the University 
of Tennessee in Knoxville. The main speaker was Dr. P. V. 
Karpovich of Springfield College. Mrs. Anna Lee Manson of 
Chattanooga is the chairman-elect. Professor A. W. Hobt, Di- 
rector of Physical Education at the University of Tennessee, 
should be congratulated and commended for the high type of 
leadership he has always shown in the entire eastern section of 
Tennessee, and much credit for the success of these meetings 
should go to him as well as to the fine work of all officers. 
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Charlotte G. MacEwan 


The National Dance Section announces the following as 
members of the Legislative Board for 1937-38: 

National Chairman: Barbara Page Beiswanger, Monticello 
College, Godfrey, Ill. 

Vice-Chairman: Mary O’Donnell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Secretary-Editor: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College, Well- 
esley, Mass. 

Past National Chairman: Ruth L. Murray, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer: Marion Knighton Bryan, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. 

District Chairmen: 

Eastern: Ellen Adair, 912 Nottingham Road, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Midwest: Delia Hussey, Roosevelt School, 11526 Linwood 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Southern: Dudley Ashton, Ahrens Trade School, 546 South 
First Street, Louisville, Ky. 

Central: Gladys Taggart, University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Southwest: (newly organized) Lucille Czarnowski, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Members-at-Large: Mary P. O’Donnell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; Ruth Diamond, Municipal 
University, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Advisory Members: Dr. Margaret Bell, Director, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Dr. David K. Brace, Director, Department of 
Physical Education, University of Texas, Austin. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees will be announced in a 
later issue. 

The following news comes from the Chicago Dance Council—- 
an organization consisting of twenty affiliated dance groups, a 
number of which are those of universities and other educational 
institutions: 

The first program of the season on November 17 presented 
two speakers: Mary Jo Shelly, Administrative Director of Ben- 
nington School of the Dance, who talked on “The Proposed Cen- 
tral School of the Dance”; and Marian VanTuyl, Choreographer, 
and Director of Dance at the University of Chicago, who pre- 
sented “A Review of Bennington.” 

The program committee has presented a general working 
plan for the ensuing year’s activity, a plan which hopes to set 
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before the Dance Council audience an educational approach to 
the understanding of the modern trends in American dance 
through the medium of lecture-demonstrations and informal con- 
certs of lay as well as professional members. 

The following news comes from California: 

Orchesis at Fresno State College presented Mrs. Ann Mund- 
stock of San Francisco in Fresno on November 19. At an open 
meeting she demonstrated and discussed Laban’s method of dance 
notation, 

A high school dance symposium was held at the College of 
the Pacific on November 13. The same date was chosen for the 
Annual Oakland High School Symposium which has been given 
regularly for three years. 

The University of California dance department has established 
a branch of Orchesis for graduate students. An Orchesis Open 
House was held there on November 12, at which original com- 
positions by Orchesis members were presented. 

Assisting Tina Flade at Mills College this year is Virginia 
Stone, a Mills graduate working on her master’s degree in educa- 
tion. Also in the dance department is a young San Francisco 
composer, Lou Harrison, who has accompanied and composed 
for numerous San Francisco dance groups as well as lectured 
on modern music at San Francisco State College. 

The girls’ honor society of San Jose High School presented 
Tonia de Aragon, Spanish dancer, in recital on October 16. 

A committee of the Southwestern Dance Section of the 
National Association under the chairmanship of Lucile Czarnowski 
of the University of California has been organized to study and 
experiment with material for the Modern Dance in the High 
School. Members of the committee include Tina Flade, Betty 
Ellfeldt, Caryl Cuddeback, Margaret Jewell, and Evelyn Corey. 

The annual College Dance Symposium held each year by 
the University of California, Mills College, Stanford University, 
College of the Pacific, University of Nevada, San Francisco, San 
Jose, and Fresno State Colleges met at Mills College this year on 





hanya holm 


new york concert debut 


featuring the dance epic 


TREND 


mecca auditorium december 28-9 





intensive christmas course 


starts december 20 
@ hanya holm studio 215 w. 11 st. new york, n.y. wa. 9-6530 








CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS, SPECIAL ........ $8 50 
SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 : 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing. these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 
dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated. 
Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
rhythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
i for — the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 p 
Book 1th pa Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. 
Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. 
Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
265 pages. FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 





Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 








Chalif School of Dance 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special 5-Day Christmas Course, December 27th to 3l1st, 1937 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


Louis H. Cyattr, Principal, Modern Ballet, Rhythmics, Character 
and National Dancing 
Bitty Newsome, Tap and Musical Comedy 
V. Swosopa, Classic Ballet and Toe Technique 
Frances CHAttF, Children’s work, Ballroom Dancing and Rhythmics 
Mapame Yurieva, Classic Ballet and Toe Technique 
Paco Cansino, Spanish Dancing 
Tuomas A. RILEY, eng Binsles and Exhibition Ballroom 
POLLY omg | Modern | Dance : 
Joun Praza, es | itioning, Acrobatics, Adagio 
Atpo Nant, world’s greatest fencer 
JUANITA CANSINo, Spanish Dancing 
Catalogue sent on request 
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November 14. In an effort to make the day one of maximum 
participation and minimum program presentation, most of the 
time was spent on group composition culminating in one big 
choric dance at the end. Dance classes at Mills College also 
participated in a Choric Hymn on this date. 

At Sequoia Union High School in Redwood City, every girl 
has at least nine weeks of dancing each year. In addition she 
may choose to spend two days each week all year in dancing. 
She must prove her ability in a beginning class in order to join 
an intermediate or advanced group. In December of this year a 
demonstration is planned of rhythms and techniques as taught in 
class with culmination in one group dance to be presented on a 
Parent Teachers Program. Original dance compositions are 
planned for the spring program. Vera Jansen is the leader of 
this stimulating program. 





Southwest District + 
« Association News 











President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

Dorothy Gillanders is teaching at Arizona State Teachers 
College at Tempe, and specializing in dance. Miss Gillanders has 
studied at Oregon State College, Columbia University, and Ben- 
nington College. 

Dance intramurals are being instituted at Arizona State Teach- 
ers College. Each competing group will enter members in four 
types: folk or character, tap or clog, social, and creative. Students 
will create their own dances and costume them appropriately. 

A phonographic record is being made of each physical education 
major student’s voice at Arizona State Teachers College. It is 
expected that considerable improvement in speech will follow the 
study and criticism of each record. 

An annual Barn Dance has been inaugurated at the University 
of Arizona at Phoenix. Under the mana of the W.A.A., the 
men and women of the student body and faculty join in round 
dancing and folk dancing in the new Recreation Room managed 
by the student body at the University. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 


N. P. Neilson, national President-Elect, John C. McGlade, and 
Chas. W. Davis spent a day in San Francisco making a preliminary 
survey of hotel and convention accommodations for the 1939 
national convention. The committee was encouraged by the splen- 
did cooperation of the Tourist Bureau executives and others who 
are interested in the convention plans. Leaders in health and 
physical education from all parts of the country should find the 
1939 convention a memorable event in the history of the Associ- 
ation. 

A High School Department Heads’ Club is being organized by 
W. R. LaPorte. The Club consists of heads of physical education 
departments in high schools, and deals primarily with internal 
problems of departmental administration. 

A Southern California Recreation Conference was held recently 
under the auspices of the National Recreation Association and the 
Long Beach Recreation Commission. An outstanding program was 
arranged by Glen O. Grant, western representative of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 

An equally fine Northern California Recreation Conference was 
sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and the 
San Francisco Recreation Department. Josephine Randall, super- 
intendent of recreation in San Francisco, presented recreation 
features of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition. 

Dr. John Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of Education, gave 
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the dedicatory speech at the opening of the new $325,000 § 
Francisco Sunshine School for physically handicapped children al 
children inclined toward ill health. Each of the ten rooms in th 
health school on the second floor is provided with a rest solariy ‘ 
The building also includes a small bathing pool for use by ry 
dren recovering from infantile paralysis, and a corrective exercise 
room fully equipped from a pediatric standpoint to aid crippled or 
deformed children. 

Standards for the rating of tennis umpires are being drawn 
up by a committee working under the chairmanship of Margaret 
Fitch Newport of Mills College. Luell Weed of Stanford Univer- 
sity is the Peninsula chairman. 

Dudley de Groot reports a successful night football program at 
San Jose State College. An average of 10,000 spectators attended 
each of five games this year. This represents a 40 per cent 
increase in attendance over day time games. A novel course in 
officiating is being offered by the Department. Students have 
experience in officiating under expert direction, in football, basket- 
ball, soccer, and water polo games of the Santa Clara Valley 
Athletic League. 

Harriet Reeder is teaching at Chaffey Junior College. Miss 
Reeder took her A.B. degree at Occidental College, 1935, and her 
M.S. degree in hygiene and physical education at Wellesley 
College, 1937. 

The G.A.A. at Chaffey Union High School voted at the begin- 
ning of the year to eliminate the point system and all awards, and 
formulated a new program of recreational sports on the basis of 
“playing for the joy of playing.” The plan has proved so success- 
ful that more girls are participating in the program than ever 
before. 


NEVADA 


The University of Nevada W.A.A. entertained Placerville Junior 
College and Sacramento Junior College recently. About 100 
women students participated in hockey, badminton, archery, and 
volleyball, under the leadership of Mrs. Mae Simas of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women. 


NEW MEXICO 
Jean Thompson 


The New Mexico Health and Physical Education Association 
was organized during the State Teachers Association meeting, 
November 3-6. Officers were elected as follows: President, Nelson 
Tydings, Hobbs High School; Vice-President, Pauline Gabriel, 
Normal University, Las Vegas; Secretary-Treasurer, Marie Jensen, 
Albuquerque High School. 

In New Mexico there is no requirement for health and physical 
education in the grade schools. The members of the new state 
Association realize the huge task before them, and are hoping to 
have their organization on a working basis with wide representa- 
tion early in the coming year. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


C. W. Davis, President of the Southwest District, announces 
appointment of the following Committee chairmen for the South- 
west District Convention: Clinton Larson, exhibits; Edvenia Jepp- 
son, banquet and dance; Bernice Thomas, luncheons; Ardelle 
Carlson, registrations and reservations; and Russell Magleby, house. 

New officers of the Utah Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, elected at the October state meeting, are: Alice Oakes 
Bronson, University of Utah, President; June White, Mound Fort 
Junior High, Ogden, Vice-President; Bernice Thomas, Lincoln 
High School, Salt Lake City, Secretary and Treasurer; Glen 
Worthington, Logan High School, and Lucille O. Clark, Weber 
College, members of the Executive Council. Bernice Moss, State 
Director, and C. J. Hart, Past-President, are the other members of 
the Council. 

James E. Rogers, director of the National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Association, spent November 
1-3 in Utah. His itinerary included meetings at the University of 
Utah, the State Agricultural College, the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, and with the physical education teachers and principals of 
Salt Lake valley and Weber County. 
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Program of Mid-Winter Sports Conference, Women’s Athletic Section 
Thursday, December 30-Chicago, Illinois - Registration, Hotel Sherman, 9:00-9:30 A. M. 75 cents 


9:30 A.M. Morning Session. 

Hotel Sherman. 

Panel Discussion: “Interscholastic Competition for High School 
Girls and College Women.” 

Discussion Leader: Elizabeth Halsey, State University of Iowa. 
The panel will be composed of nationally known speakers, 
some of whom favor well-directed competition and others 
who are against it. Delegates will have an opportunity for 
discussion from the floor following the panel discussion. 
Emphasis in the discussion will be placed on the high school 
level. 


Informal Group Luncheon. 
Hotel Sherman; price $1.00. 
The luncheon will afford an opportunity to meet many new 
and old friends. 


2:00 P.M. Afternoon Session. 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka. 
Round-trip bus transportation, 75c. A special sightseeing trip 
is planned with route through points of interest in the Loop, 
along the Gold Coast, and North Shore Drive. 


2:00-4:30 Sports Demonstrations. 

Emphasis will be placed on methods of handling mass groups. 
The following sports will be demonstrated: 

Tennis, Mary Korn, Chairman Individual Sports Committee of 
N.S.W.A. 

Archery, Mrs. Cia Craft, Member of the Archery Committee 
of the N.S.W.A. 

Basketball-Speedball, A new game for mass classes, by the origi- 


nator of the game—Mrs. Verna Baker, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago. 

Speedball, Rachel Benton, DePauw University. 

Volleyball, Esther French, University High School, University 
of Chicago. 

Basketball, Wilhelmine Meissner, Chairman Basketball Commit- 
tee, N.S.W.A. 

Badminton, Hilda Burr, University of Michigan. 

Lacrosse, Jane Adair, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka. 

Recreational Games, such as shuffleboard, darts, 
bowling, etc. Demonstrator to be announced. 

Golf, Marilouise Slibeck, Von Steuben High School, Chicago. 


duck pin, 


4:30-5:15 Special Groups and Conferences 

State representatives in conference with their committees and 
teachers from their state. 

Sports’ Committee Chairmen available for conferences. 

State representatives in conference with Chairman of National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Further conferences with Sports’ Committee Chairmen. Ar- 
rangements will be made so that all delegates will be able to 
attend at least two sport conferences. Conferences will be 
available in the following sports: archery, golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, hockey, lacrosse, speedball, basketball, soccer, baseball, 
volleyball, recreational games, water sports. 


6:00 Busses return to the Loop. 


For further information, write Iris Boulton, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois, Program Chairman. 
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Anyone who has any ideas concerning the new Section chair- 
man and two members-at-large is asked to send the names of her 
nominees to Eline von Borries, Chairman of the N.S.W.A. Nomi- 
nating Committee, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, at 
once. It should be borne in mind that the chairman should be 
experienced in active N.S.W.A. work, either having served on the 
Legislative Board or on one of the state committees. The new 
members-at-large should be new and promising material, prefer- 
ably people with demonstrated executive ability and potential 
leaders. 








It May Interest You 
to Know--- 

















T HAT the program of the National Women’s Aquatic Forum, to 
be held at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, December 22-29, lists 
many worth-while demonstrations and discussions. As we go to 
press the following personalities have been secured: 
“Analysis of the Flutter Kick”—Dave Armbruster, University 
of Iowa. (Results of research with movies.) 
Demonstration of Officiating—Edward T. Kennedy, Columbia 
University, Critic. (Officials will be chosen from the women’s 
group and supervised by experts in the field.) 


“Sinusitis and Ear Infections as Related to Swimming and 
Diving’—Grace B. Daviess, Head of Swimming, University 
of Cincinnati. 

“Sanitation of Swimming Pools’—Frances A. Greenwood, Head 
of Swimming, University of Alabama. 

“Classification Tests”—Ernestine Troemel, Director of Physical 
Education, Morehead State Teachers College, Kentucky. 

“Preliminary Steps in Teaching Advanced Diving’”—Mike 
Peppe, Swimming Coach, The Ohio State University. 

Additional topics scheduled include “Back Crawl,” “Breast 

Stroke,” “Red Cross Lifesaving Techniques,” “Physiotherapy,” 
“Teaching Swimming to Beginners,” ‘Water Games, Pageants, 
Stunts,” “Recreational Swimming,” and “Tips on the Coaching 
of Advanced Swimmers.” There will also be movies of underwater 
swimming and lifesaving, round table discussions, and an informal 
dinner of the Women’s Forum Group to which the Men’s Forum 
Group is invited. 


* * 4 


HAT the Physical Education Section of the New York Society 

for the Experimental Study of Education had its first program 
on November 18. The entire meeting was devoted to “Choreo- 
graphy” (the dance). Their next meetings are January 18, 
“Classroom Techniques,” and March 18, “Present and Future 
Developments in Health and Physical Education.” Further in- 
formation as to these meetings will be gladly furnished by 
Section Chairman M. Donald Adolph. 


* * *x 


HAT the following material is being distributed free or at a 

nominal cost: 

“Health Bulletin for Teachers,” and “Statistical Bulletin,” by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

“Evaluation of a Rural School Health Education Project,” 
by Ruth Strang, Ruth Grout and Dorothy Wiehl. A reprint 
frem the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, October 1937. 

“Dickie’s Dream of the Vita-Men.” (Playlet for Kindergarten 
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and Grades 1, 2, 3.) Educational Department, Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin. ‘ 
. ££ * 
HAT the 66th Annual Meeting of the American Public Healih 
Association, held in New York, October 5-8, registered the 
largest number of delegates in the Association’s history. Attend- 
ance at the meetings was 3,549. The next highest registration was 
in 1928, when there were 2500 in attendance. 
* *« & 
HAT the total number of deaths from home accidents is 
greater than the combined total of traffic and industrial acci- 
dents. This should be a hint as to where safety education should 


in, 
beg * * * 


+ ow the College Physical Education Association will meet 
jo.ntly with the National Collegiate Athletic Association in 
New Orleans. December 28-29. At this time, round-table dis- 
cussions will be held on the various problems relating to inter- 
collegiate athletics. 
i ee 
| frond the use of records, phonographs, and radio in education 
has steadily increased for many years. Recent improvements 
in recording and sound reproduction are expected to make sound 
service of even greater importance to the school. With this in 
mind, apparently, RCA has made its sound services available to 
school people through five publications. These are available by 
writing to the RCA Victor Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
* * *& 
| jap a pictorial review of automobile accident records is pre- 
sented by Traveler’s Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., in 
their recent “You Bet Your Life!” for free distribution. 
* * * 
b iarannd the following material on moving pictures has recently 
been made available: 

“Nurses in the Making,’ 16 mm., silent. Rental $3.00 plus 
postage. Harmon Foundation, New York City. 

Commercial Films, Inc., are proposing to produce a library 
of sound slide films. Write Frank S. Roberts, 1800 East 30th 
Street, Cleveland. 

“Motion Pictures in Education,’ by Edward Dale, Fannie 
Dunn, Charles Hoban, Jr., and Etta Schneider. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, N.Y.C., is the publisher. 

“For All Our Sakes.” (A talking slide film about syphilis.) 
Sponsored by U.S. Public Health Service, American Social Hy- 
giene Association, and General Federation of Women’s Clubs. A 
pamphlet supplement to the Journal of Social Hygiene, November. 

“Michigan Wild Life,” four reels, 16 mm., from the film 
library, State Conservation Department, Lansing. Charge only for 
transportation. 

* * & 
HAT “Ordinarily, no subject in the high school curriculum 
is better taught than athletics.’ McCain, October School 
Activities. 
+ & & 
t irend Benjamin Catalog No. 26 includes data on the latest 
improvements and lighting developments of the past year. 
Since many play areas are being made available for night use 
this material will be useful for the planning board. Write Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
+s & 


HAT the October Issue of Medical Times is devoted almost 
entirely to the “common cold.” It is covered from many 
angles by outstanding medical men. 
‘* £ «& 
HAT “The greater the degree of over-weight, the greater the 
mortality rate.” Statistical Bulletin, May. 
* ££ & 


HAT “The lighted schoolhouse in a community crying out for 
opportunities for recreation gives food for thought. The 
average school is in operation about eight and one-half hours a 
day. There still remain the evening hours from seven to eleven, 
or twenty-four hours a week. In a year this available leisure 
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time reaches the total of 1248 hours during which a school 
building could be used by the community at large.” 


Recreati 
ion 
November. ’ 


* * * 
HAT efficient methods of cleaning school room floors will help 
your custodian. A bulletin “The Care of Floors” (LC-388) 
is published by The Bureau of Standards, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington, D. C. 
ce a 
HAT “If complete harmony existed between body and soul 
we should have an ideal human being, one who not only had 
complete development, physically and mentally, but also pos- 
sessed joy in life and love for mankind.” Elli Bjérkstén. 
: & * 
HAT a “Survey of Administration and Supervision of Health 
Education” is the title of a series of lectures offered by Boston 
University’s Dr. Rogers and Professor Bragg, co-chairmen, and 
many leaders in the field of health education. 
. . & 
HAT Dr. W. W. Bauer (A.M.A.) says that “Public Health 
Enemy No. 1 is not a disease. It is man.” 
: 2 * 
HAT “The 
line.” 


longer the belt Ime, the shorter the life 


* * * 


=. these articles appearing in recent issues of magazines in 
all fields are worth reading: 


Bulletin (National Tuberculosis Association), November— 
“Can Results of Health Education Be Measured?” W. wW. 
Bauer, M. D. 


Recreation, November—“The Lighted Schoolhouse,” Stanley 
Rough. 

Journal of Educational Research, September—‘What Can 
Research Contribute to Our Understanding of the Physically 
Handicapped?” Douglas S. Scates. 

School and Society. November 6—‘‘Coordinating Education 
and Recreation,” M. M. Chambers. 

School Government Chronicle and Education Review (Lon- 
don), October—‘“Physical Education.” 

Hygeia, November—‘Clean Sports: A New Angle.” C. 0. 
Jackson. 





Health Aspects 


(Continued from Page 592) 


to approach the problem intelligently. The subject matter 
in the field of hygiene instruction itself varies quite ma- 
terially from year to year. At the elementary level the 
health habit formation period predominates; here much 
material of value may be presented without a great deal 
of training, if the material offered is valid, scientific, and 
worth while. During the high school period, however, 
when the personal hygiene and community hygiene 
phases are in force, much more preparation is desirable. 

Personal hygiene may be reached by some fourteen 
approaches. These include: 


1. Food and nutrition. 10. The yearly physical 
2. Air and ventilation. examination. 
3. Sunlight. 11. Sex physiology and 
4. Physical activity and hygiene. 

exercise. 12. Heredity and eugen- 
5. Rest. ics. 
6. Bodily poisons. 13. Prevention of diseases 
7. Mouth hygiene. of middle and _ later 
8. Mental hygiene. life. 
9. The prevention and cor- 14. Prevention of  acci- 


rection of bodily de- dents and injuries. 


fects. 
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Here, again, it will be seen that considerable back- 
ground in the way of preliminary education is necessary 
in order to present sound, authentic material, and, above 
all, in order to answer questions in such a way that the 
respect and interest of the student will be maintained. 

The Proceedings of the National Conference on College 
Hygiene at Syracuse, New York, in 1931, listed the fol- 
lowing qualifications for a college hygiene teacher: 


A. Knowledge of general subject matter: 

1. In the basic sciences, it is necessary that the teacher 
be familiar with the essentials of: 

General Biology. 

Anatomy—including human and comparative anatomy 
and embryology. 

Physiology—with special reference to human physiology, 
including nutritional physiology. (Physiology is the 
most important basic science involved.) 

Bacteriology—including practical application to human 
health and the principles of immunology. 

Chemistry—including its organic and _ physiological 
branches. 

General Physics—including light, optics, and sound. 

General Psychology. 

General Sociology. 

2. In the field of general educational material the teacher 

should be familiar with: 

Principles of education. 

Psychology of education. 

Philosophy of education. 

Educational sociology. 

Note: It is assumed that the subject matter mentioned in 
(1) and (2) would be in courses of college grade. 


B. Knowledge of special hygiene subjects and techniques 
of presentation of subject matter. It is desirable that these 
ends be obtained by professionalized subject matter courses 
in: 

1. Hygiene—as a coordination and correlation of the 
facts of the basic sciences into applications to health- 
ful living. 

2. Nutritional hygiene—including foods and diet. 

. Mental hygiene—with special reference to normal be- 
havior patterns, especially in adolescence. 

4. Social hygiene—including the hygiene of sex and re- 
production and the sociological study of family re- 
lationships. 

. Community health, including environmental hygiene; 
control of communicable diseases; prevention of or- 
ganic deterioration; prevention of cancer; the work 
of official and non-official health agencies. 

6. Child hygiene—covering pre-natal care; infant and 
pre-school health; School hygiene. 

. First aid and safety regulations. 


w 


wn 
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C. Point of view and philosophy of health. It is essential 
that the teacher: 

1. Believe in the importance of the development of 
proper health attitudes among students; 

2. Believe and subscribe to the facts pertaining to the 
prevention and control of communicable diseases, 
especially immunization ; 

3. Take pride in maintaining a high degree of personal 
health; 


4. Use his influence to maintain and improve community 
health; 
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. Believe in the advancement of state, national, and 
international health; 

6. Understand and practice scientific methods of thought 
and investigation ; 

. Be alert to follow current development and group 
needs in health and adapt his material to meet these 
needs. 


“I 


D. Personality—Since it is the general belief that the 
personality of the teacher can count greatly in the motivation 
of students to practice the principles of hygiene, it is de- 
sirable that the teacher possess such qualities as: 

1. The ability to inspire confidence that will lead to 
students seeking out the teacher for aid in health 
problems; 

2. The ability to show sympathetic understanding of 
students’ problems and viewpoints; 

3. Mature and stable emotions; 

4. A cultural background equivalent to the standard 
maintained by members of the departments in the 
college. 


E. Health—A teacher of hygiene should: 
1. Be free from remediable physical defects; 
2. Possess no unsightly deformities; 
3. Maintain normal organic and functional health as de- 
termined by periodic examinations. 


The above preparation will serve to indicate the train- 
ing necessary and the serioushess with which specialists 
in this field look upon their profession. 

It now becomes more apparent that the physical edu- 
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cator will have to determine for himself in what ways 
physical education can contribute to health education. 
There are two ways in which the physical education 
teacher might be of assistance: (1) by attracting atten- 
tion to those activities in physical education which have 
definite health significance; and (2) by preparing ade- 
quately to give health information to the school child. 

In closing, I wish to make the point that health educa- 
tion will not make its full contribution to public school 
life until it is approached with the same seriousness, with 
the same careful preparation that is given the physical 
education program at the present time. If, on the other 
hand, it develops that health training, including the em- 
ployment of two specialists, is prohibitive and impractical 
in the small school system, then I believe it follows that 
physical education must adjust its teacher-training pro- 
gram to take care of a new and growing emphasis on 
health education that is being forced upon it by pro- 
gressive administrators of education. 


Playdays in a High School 


(Continued from Page 610) 





. Volleyball—gymnasium. 

. Shuffleboard—along the side of the gymnasium. 

Deck Tennis—corridor. 

. Ping-pong—home economics room on sewing tables. 

Peg Ring—in the corridor. 

Darts—in a class room. 

. Relays—(passing, hopping, and obstacles—no_ run- 
ning)—in the corridor. 

8. Tumbling stunts—in the hall on mats. 

9. Challenges—in the gym and corridor. 

10. Rest Periods — (compose songs and skits) —in the 

auditorium. 


B. Within Our Own School.—This adapts itself to a 
smaller group of ten teams and is easily held after school. 
This type may also be used for any large club or organ- 
ization as a means of recreation. 

Our gym floor is large and the following games were 
played: 


1. Volleyball 
2. Deck Tennis 


SIDAUNPWN Pe 


3. Club Guard 
4. Challenges 


5. Dodgeball 


If the space and equipment are available the follow- 
ing games make a still more interesting group: 


1. Deck Tennis 
2. Badminton 


5. Shuffleboard. 
6. Challenges 


3. Mass Bowling 
4. Ping-pong 





Competitive Sports 


(Continued from Page 605) 


the kind of activities which they play after the school 
day is over. 
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Creative Teaching of Clogging 


(Continued from Page 611) 


drilling upon the same step patterns. Then they prac- ; 


ticed these steps, receiving help when it came to accom- 
panying their patterns to music. Very often the girls 
were unable to keep their steps with the music. The 
instructor then helped in coordinating music and steps 
until, as the girls experienced the feel of the coordination, 
they were able to accomplish it for themselves. Many 
girls have no familiarity with music, and have never 
moved to music, so there is an added problem in helping 
them to feel and enjoy the rhythm of both the music 
and the activity. 

From a pattern requiring one or two counts the amount 
of time was increased to a measure, and then to a phrase, 
and finally to a complete dance step. It is comparatively 
simple to create a step pattern of several counts. To 
create a step combining various step patterns is more 
complex, for at the end of the step the completion of a 
whole thought must have been expressed. Just as in 
writing a sentence an idea has been communicated, so 
in creating a sound pattern a unified feeling must be 
experienced by the doer as well as by the observer. 

The attention of the students was then given over to 
unifying their patterns. Many sound patterns or rhyth- 
mic patterns were made up through clapping. Some 
patterns were put on the board so that all might analyze 
and suggest ways of improving them. Many of the pat- 
terns were complete, for they had been given a certain 
form which was clear to the student’s feeling for unity, 
while others were unbalanced due to the failure of the 
student to see and feel the relationship of parts to one 
another and to the whole pattern. Through principles 
of balance, repetition, and so forth, patterns were worked 
out which proved satisfying. The same thing was ap- 
plied when the students attempted to make up a com- 
plete step pattern, usually of eight measures. Each mem- 
ber gave a new and complete pattern which was in turn 
analyzed and learned by the class. From the patterns 
offered, those that seemed well done and in many ways 
related were combined to form a complete .dance of 
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sound patterns alone. Where the steps were not com- 
pletely coordinated, changes were made in them so that 
they would tie in easily with the others in the dance. 
When this was done the girls in the class had created to- 
gether a new dance that belonged to them, the doing of 
which gave them more satisfaction than the doing of a 
dance that had to be learned and consciously memorized. 
This gave them confidence that they had the ability to 
create something of their own. 


LOOR pattern was then introduced. Each girl took 

a piece of chalk and drew a number of shapes on the 
floor. Then she made a sequence of shapes, one moving 
smoothly into the next. The others then stood in a 
shape formation on the floor, from which they moved 
into a new formation, and so on. Again the principles 
necessary to good form were kept in mind. Using the 
dance that they had previously made up, groups of four 
worked together and added floor pattern to their already 
completed step pattern dance. 

So far work was done to 4/4 time. Then came the 
change to 3/4 time, and the whole procedure was re- 
peated. The basic technique for 3/4 time was learned, 
and from that the girls again worked into their own 
original patterns. Two girls worked together and pooled 
their ideas in originating complete steps built on sixteen- 
measure phrases. For three days, each couple originated 
a new complete step during the class period each day, and 
at the end of the period presented it to the rest of the 
class. The students later learned those that seemed most 
pleasing, and combined them into another class dance. 


NE of the justifications for the place of clogging in 
an educational institution is its being a vehicle for 
character study. This proved to be the last class prob- 
lem. The girls listened to several pieces of music, and 
chose one they liked for the character they wished to 
portray. They discussed the character in class, and 
thought about different movements which would be typi- 
cal of this character, and also about the sequence of 
these movements in their idea of the complete dance. 
The class decided which characteristic in their portrayal 
would be best represented in the sequence of steps. The 
best of the various patterns worked out by groups were 
accepted toward the formation of a complete class dance. 
As their final problem in the course, each girl created 
an original dance which she presented to the class. 

The instructor taught two dances to the class during 
the whole quarter, but the teaching of these did not 
take more than a week to a week and a half. It was 
thought advisable that the students learn some dances 
created by others, in order to extend their knowledge of 
form and content. Perhaps it should be said that the 
physical education classes met daily in the institution 
in which this class was carried on. That meant that stu- 
dents came to clogging every day for an entire quarter. 
Such a schedule gave fine opportunity to teach creatively 
and to require creative work on the floor during the class 
period. Creative teaching requires time and living with 
the students. (Continued on next page.) 
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HAT was the attitude of the class? They were 

enthusiastic. They put in extra time and very evi- 
dently learned a great deal more than they would have 
if the material had been superimposed. In addition to the 
excitement of their own achievements, they had a sound 
basis for teaching future pupils creatively. They were 
putting into practice in their college class that which 
was to be expected of them when they in turn became 
teachers. 

Such a setup as is described here does not need to be 
limited to the teacher’s college classroom. The procedure 
should work anywhere in the range in which clogging 
can be taught, usually starting with the fifth grade. A 
group of any age level having the mental ability to grasp 
the results of such a teaching technique, should flourish 
under it by understanding what they are doing, by think- 
ing through to the completion of problems, and by en- 
joying the activity and gaining satisfaction through 


building something of their own. 





Alcohol and Narcotic Drugs 


(Continued from Page 590) 


separate the habit of use from addiction. By addiction is 
meant such habitual use of or dependence upon a drug 
that its discontinuance cannot be voluntarily and promptly 
accomplished without appreciable physical or psychical 
distress. The use of tobacco in moderation by most 
normal adults is consistent with health and long life, but 
as commonly availed of, especially by persons definitely 
susceptible to its circulatory damage, it produces a va- 
riety of minor disturbances of nose and throat, vision, 
heart action, digestion, and peripheral circulation as well 
as upon the nervous system, with interference in personal 
efficiency. The capacity of man to adjust himself to a 
great variety of unfavorable environmental factors, natu- 
ral and artificial, is one of the points of his chief distinc- 
tion from all other creatures. Adaptation to the several 
drugs we are considering adds nothing to the excellence 
of man’s body or mind, but on the contrary causes haz- 
ards to health, and inferiority of performance of sig- 
nificant degree. 
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Each of these drugs has its major effect on or through 
the nervous system, and each interferes more with the 
stability and normal reactions and performance of the 
child and of persons of immature nervous development 
than with those of the well-balanced, mature and well. 
nourished adult. Abstinence from such food and drink 
as serves no useful purpose in the economy of the normal 
body would seem to be indicated by an intelligent use 
of reasoning from the above facts. 

Each of these drugs, widely availed of, and habitually 
at or in relation to, or instead of, meals may be useful 
medicinally under a physician’s prescription; opium and 
coca leaf often and invaluably; cannabis indica rarely 
and not essentially; alcohol to a decreasing degree: the- 
obromin and caffein as valuable and reliable stimulants: 
tobacco practically never. 

The use of cannabis indica in cigarettes as marijuana 
has nothing to recommend it and tends to develop unde- 
sirable habits and dependence upon a drugged society, 
seeking satisfaction in temporary and abnormal mental 
and emotional states, instead of in action and sharing in 
the enduring values of accomplishment. 

Personally, I believe there is so much more to be 
given to and taken out of life by a body and mind, by 
thought, action, and emotions, unaffected by any drugs, 
that I advise abstinence from all such and believe their 
use should be discouraged by an educated public opinion. 


|* summary then, the ideas and facts upon which it 
appears to me that the teaching about alcohol and the 
narcotic drugs should be based dre as follows: 

Upon a sound understanding of the effects of alcohol 
on man depends the ethical basis of his choice of conduct 
in the use of it. 

Acquaintance with the essentials of growth, structure, 
and function of living matter and creatures should pre- 
cede presentation of the complicated problems involved 
in the effects of drugs on normal and abnormal human 
behavior and performance. Alcohol and probably other 
drugs can be and often are used in a dietary way without 
observable damage to the individual. The habitual use 
of any of them is likely to develop addiction, and benefits 
health in no way. 

Personal choice of conduct in the use of drink as of 
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food should be based on education, not on law, even 
though it can be demonstrated conclusively that death 
rates and sick rates and the economic well-being of a 
community or nation are unfavorable in proportion to the 
per capita consumption of alcohol. 

Personal example in the teacher is desirable to sup- 
port the precepts taught. Teaching without conviction 
as to the truth of what is taught is educationally unsound. 
The teaching of the effects of alcohol and the narcotics in 
school should be kept in proportion, and not be segregated 
as a special topic, unrelated to biology or home economics 
or physical education, or to the general field of health 
education. 





Trends in Correctives 
(Continued from Page 615) 


2. There is more being done in the secondary schools 
than in the elementary. This is in direct contrast to the 
many suggestions that for best results correction should 
begin in the elementary schools. 

3. In the secondary schools the majority of replies 
indicated that correctives was administered only in the 
women’s department. 

4. In many situations where there is a program in the 
elementary schools and secondary schools, the physician 
supervises the work. 

5. Not nearly so much is being done in ‘correctives in 
the middle west at the present time as many of us would 
believe. 





Learning in Relation to Felt Need 


(Continued from Page 595) 


understanding of what is to be learned. They will at the 
same time learn the reasons why it is better to do the 
skill in one form than another. After practicing the iso- 
lated skill a test of how well it has been learned is made 
by putting it into a game situation. Here we might use 
a dribble relay, with and without obstacles, in a straight 
line and in a zig-zag path, or in some other game in which 
the skill of dribbling is at a premium. Thus a related 
game provides a means by which it is possible to test, 
under competitive circumstances, how well an isolated 
skill has been learned. If the Reds beat the Blues, the 
Reds are probably the better dribblers, and so we have 
evidence, in winning or losing, of the learning which has 
taken place and whether or not additional drill is needed. 
Use of a variety of related games makes this practice stim- 
ulating as well as providing a measure (though somewhat 
subjective) of the achievement of isolated games skills. 
We will further test this learning by resuming the game 
of soccer and then determining how much the game has 
improved by the dribbling practice. 


gia us now go back to note where this method repre- 
sents a practical working out of the laws of learning. 
Take for example the student’s first soccer experience. 
There was readiness when pupils accepted the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the game, mind-set having been 
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developed by talking the game up, etc. Exercise is appar- 
ent (not in the sense of physiologic activity but in the 
sense of drill) in the actual doing of the skills and 
maneuvers of soccer. There is effect (satisfaction and 
annoyance) in the individual pupil’s reaction to his ex- 
perience, heightened by the evaluation of the learning 
situation. It is in the effect of one day’s lesson that the 
readiness for the next is created, for it is out of what is 
done and accomplished today that the plans for the mor- 
row are projected. One lesson leads into the next, and 
through this leading-on quality (of activity leading to 
further activity) progression in subject matter and the 
development of controls whereby the individual can func- 
tion more effectively as a member of a social group are 
provided for. Thus the first soccer experience has been 
“fun” and satisfying, but it is also annoying for it is seen 
that there cannot really be a good game until certain 
skills and knowledges are acquired, and so a succeeding 
day’s plan is projected on the basis of shortages which 
appear in today’s performance. In other words, out of 
a need which the class recognizes there is then a mind- 
set (law of readiness) to drill or study (law of exercise) 
and in the evaluation of that drill or study there is satis-, 
faction or annoyance (law of effect) which again creates 
readiness for other study or drill, and so on. 

The essence of the method of learning in relation to 
felt need is to help pupils to become aware of their own 
inabilities and then to plan with them for their elimina- 
tion according to the way in which the psychologist has 
demonstrated that learning best takes place. Things are 
done, because on the basis of the individual’s own reason- 
ing and thinking, they appear essential. How else can 
the individual become an independent thinking and 
acting person? After all, we are all more or less from 
Missouri and must be shown. Once shown, we will have 
no more going through the motions without learning. 





A National Curriculum 


(Continued from Page 601) 


facilities; standards for administration of office and sup- 
plies; standards for the detailed organization and conduct 
of class programs, including such items as time allotment, 
medical examination, size of classes, teacher loads, cred- 
its, marks and grades, teaching technique, testing and 
measuring, co-educational activities, restricted activities, 
and corrective activities; standards for the administra- 
tion of interschool and intramural activities; and stand- 
ards for integrating physical education with health, 
safety, first aid, and other school subjects. 

Following its publication several national organiza- 
tions have given official approval to the manual. The 
Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation not only officially approved it, but the members 
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agreed to use their offices as the media for Promoting the 
program in their various states. Over three thousand 
copies have been sold and distributed to state ang cit 
supervisors and superintendents, teacher-training insti. 
tutions, and other leaders in the education field Man 
cities and states are already adopting the material as their 
basic school program, and are working on detailed Courses 
of study. 


|" is the hope of the committee and the College Physica) 
Education Association that the proposed program wil] 
receive sufficiently wide adoption to insure a fair trial of 
its possibilities in the modern curriculum; and that out 
of the many experiments conducted in its application, 
there may gradually evolve a program that will reduce 
the present physical illiteracy so common in many com. 
munities, and guarantee to every child an opportunity 
to develop a sound physique and a well-rounded per. 
sonality. 

* Copies of the manual are still available through the University 


Press, the University of Southern California, University Park, Los 
Angeles, California, at $.60 per copy. 





The 1937 National Archery Meet 
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politan and Long Island titles, and won membership in 
the coveted six golds club by shooting her first “perfect” 
(six golds) end in the National Tournament. Regarding 
scholastic archery, Miss Budd says: “Archery should be 
included in the curriculum of every high school because 
of the carry-over value it has.” 

The author, of New York City, international women’s 
champion, placed fourth. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1930, I taught physical education 
at Ottawa Hills High School, Grand Rapids, for four 
years. I became interested in archery five years ago 
when I had the privilege of being coached by Russ 
Hoogerhyde, five times National Champion. Speaking of 
scholastic archery, I feel that the greatest need is the 
application of correct fundamental technique, to be pre- 
sented to pupils by proper methods of teaching the 
sport, and I maintain that the sport can become most 
popular in the curriculum if the leader has the interest 
at heart and a full knowledge of the sport. 

Close scoring was not the case in the men’s division. 
Russ Hoogerhyde won the crown for the fifth time, 
topping the list with a 266-point lead over Mr. E. Pikula 
of Ohio, who won second place. Third place went to 
Mr. E. Hill Turnock of Pennsylvania, while fourth was 
taken by Larry Layer of Illinois. 

It was most interesting to observe the shooting form 
of archers from every section of the country. Just as 
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analysis of technique of top-notchers of other sports 
would indicate a decided variance, so in archery it was 
shown that no two of the leaders used absolutely identical 
form, although there was a very strong indication that 
the majority of ranking archers have adopted the funda- 
mental technique as set forth by Russ Hoogerhyde in 
Archery Aims, published in 1933. 

The following is a short explanation of the form used 
by Mr. Hoogerhyde. 1. Feet spread comfortably apart 
to give poise and balance to the stance. 2. Three fingers 
on the string, with arrow between first and second. 3. A 
push-pull action between the two hands for the draw, 
with a loose grip of the left hand on the bow, and the 
right hand coming to anchor directly under the jaw-bone, 
in solid contact with the chin and neck. 4. Point of aim 
method of aiming, with a three or four second hold on 
the point before loosing. 5. Relaxed loose, by letting the 
string pull out of the fingers. 6. A definite follow- 
through, or after-hold, until the arrow has hit the target. 
Mr. Hoogerhyde’s protecting equipment consists of an 
arm guard and three-fingered shooting glove of cordovan 
leather. 

All archers, physical education instructors or other- 
wise, should make it a point to acquaint themselves with 
their local archery club. All of the larger cities, and most 
of the smaller ones, have at least one archery organiza- 
tion, affiliation with which will add greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the sport. The mother organization covering 
the entire country is the National Archery Association, 
which all individuals in archery should join and support. 
This organization publishes periodical bulletins of interest 
which are mailed to all members without charge. 

Archery is a good enough sport to enjoy continued 
growth, but this will be much faster and of more im- 
portance if it has the support of all scholastic physical 
education instructors, and it is hoped that more and 
more of them will appear at the national as well as local 
tournaments. The 1938 national tournament is to be held 
in San Francisco. 





The Case for Gymnastics 


(Continued from Page 599) 


tions undesirable in an activity stressing form. Conscious- 
ness of form is an important value to be derived from the 
gymnastic program, but it must be built up slowly and 
carefully. For example, after the child has learned to 
relax his head and trunk forward on drawn-up knees, 
like a sleeping flower, and then slowly to “awaken,” he 
learns to move from the same relaxed position to a defi- 
nitely stretched one, with extension in the cervical and 
thoracic spine, and finally, as a much more advanced 
pupil, he is ready to combine this same type of trunk 
movement, in a faster rhythm, with simple walking or 
running steps. 


T HE approach to such a neo-gymnastic program should 
be scientific, in keeping with all we know from kinesi- 
ology, physiology, and psychology; it should be rhyth- 
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mic; and it should recognize the child’s inherent joy in 
movement and seek to increase this enjoyment through 
enrichment of his movement experience (Illustration 3). 
Such a gymnastic program seeks to make a definite con- 
tribution toward those objectives of physical education 
which deal with neuro-motor and organic development, 
body mechanics, and the development of appreciations of 
line, form, and quality of movement. It seeks to cultivate 
in the child a highly developed and sensitive kinesthetic 
sense and to incorporate such qualities as rhythm, co- 
ordination, and consciousness of form into his daily habits 
of movement. Certain types of dancing also contribute to 
this aim, but generally they are more concerned in build- 
ing an art form upon qualities already developed through 
gymnastics. Gymnastics have a contribution to make to 
the enjoyment, satisfaction, and efficiency of everyday 
living; but the’worth of this contribution depends upon 
the interest, inspiration, and work which physical educa- 
tion teachers are willing to devote to this part of their 
field. Would not a freer sharing of experience be a stim- 
ulus to all who are concerned with developing gymnastic 
material? 





Sources of Health Materials 


(Continued from Page 597) 


These suggestions may seem to impose a large amount 
of preparation on the part of the teacher. And they do. 
However, the vision of the teacher and her preparation 
for living will convey more to the student than any 
amount of formal teaching which she may do. If there 
are advances in health protection, she should know them, 
and intrigue the interest of the students. They will want 
to know about them too, if they are tied to their lives. 

Russell Conwell, a Philadelphia preacher, earned 
enough money to start Temple University, by repeating 
over and over, in various parts of the country, a sermon 
which he called “Acres of Diamonds.” The gist of the ser- 
mon was that every back yard contains acres of diamonds 
in one form or another if we only look for them. The 
same may be said of materials for health education. 
They lie all around us, waiting to be picked up and used 
and made a vital part of some student’s life. 





The Use of Museums 


(Continued from Page 606) 


Owing to the vast quantities of material in some of 
the museums, no attempt was made to list all the items. 
If this had been done, the figures in the chart would 
have been tremendously increased, as an exhibit of “Bows 
and Arrows” containing a variety of such articles was 
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listed as one exhibit, or a group of Greek amphoras of 
similar design grouped in one case was listed as one 
exhibit. If to show the quantity of exhibits had been the 
sole object of the study, all of the amphoras in the Case 
listed as one exhibit, would have been referred to #4 
separate items, thereby increasing the number in the 
chart. 

Experiments of the author in the use of museums {or 
persons specializing in physical education and for school 
children, and in the opinion of John R. Saunders 
Assistant Curator of Education at the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York City, prove that College 
students or school children when told to “go to the 
museum” do not profit as much as when the museum 
visitation is under teacher guidance.” 

Teacher guidance creates another problem in physical 
education—that of preparing teachers in physical educa. 
tion for such work. History teachers have recognized 
this need by establishing the following course as at 
Hunter College, “Methods of Museum Teaching Adapted 
in American History and Art—30 hours, 15 sessions, 2 
credits.” However, while physical educators would prob- 
ably benefit by such a course in their curriculum, it is not 
a necessity. Many museums maintain educational staffs 
and aids to help both pupils and teachers in work sup- 
plementing classroom studies, as was shown by the writ- 
er’s previous study. “Museums in Greater New York 

. . and the University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania . . . maintain educational staffs that will assist 
students singly, or in groups, by consultation or guidance 

. The other museums chosen, the Baltimore Art 
Museum, the Corcoran Art Museum, and the United 
States National Museum of the Smithsonian Institution 
of Washington, D.C., while not maintaining educational 
staffs, do maintain competent staffs who may be con- 
sulted by students engaged in research. . . . In all mu 
seums mentioned the libraries are open to students. ... 
In all the museums the students are permitted to sketch. 
: .. The museums chosen in Greater New York and the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to the other advantages cited above, have many 
additional educational aids such as special lectures, loan 
exhibits consisting of cinema films, slides, etc., and spe- 
cal rooms for students, i.e., sketching rooms at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.” 

Museums could not meet the demand if all schools 
were to adopt the plan followed by the Townsend Harris 
Preparatory School as stated above. Such a plan ina 
school of 1200 students where 450 studied hygiene, 
means 19 classes visiting the Museum 38 times in one 
term of 16 weeks. 





2 “The value of visual aids is known, but a visual aid without a 
good interpretation is just a picture, but with careful explanation it 
becomes a valuable experience.” Letter from Mr. Saunders to author, 
April 1, 1937. 
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That number of visits by one school in a city the size 
of New York, where 76,000 school children visit the 
American Museum of Natural History, according to John 
R. Saunders, Assistant Curator, and 70,828 visit the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, is obviously overburdening 
the museum staffs. Therefore, the staff of the American 
Museum gave a course to the teachers in the Health 
Education Department of the Townsend Harris Prepara- 
tory School to prepare them adequately for guiding their 
own classes through the Museum. This plan may be 
followed in other localities not included in the studies 
referred to, as it is most likely the museums maintain 
staffs able to assist teachers interested in such projects. 

While the studies referred to were confined to certain 
museums of New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Baltimore, the author is of the opinion that other 
cities would prove as cooperative as have these museums. 

In the author’s opinion, students engaged in the study 
of the history of physical education may not neglect the 
use of museums, as “museums are practical laboratories 
in some instances as they afford the only opportunity for 
personal, visual study of art and anthropological materials 
to the vast majority of students because of the travel 
limitations; and in some instances provide the only labo- 
ratory, i.e., studies of prehistoric times and of ancient 
civilizations.’”* 

Aside from the direct benefits of increasing the stu- 
dents’ immediate knowledge of physical education, 
museum visitation should, under teacher guidance, if 
intelligently done, aid tremendously in the realization 
that physical education is not a subject or a thing apart 
by itself from civilization but, to the contrary, is and 
always has been the vital part of the fabric of life. 


*Cahn, Op. cit., p. 167. 


Sports in The U.S.S.R. 


(Continued from Page 587) 


city. One of these accommodates 120,000 people, and 
there are others which are also very large indeed. It is 
in such stadia that the Spartaciads (which correspond to 
our Olympics) are held and attract “red” sportsmen from 
foreign countries. In Leningrad there are several large 
stadia, and a professor who lectures on sport architecture 
at the Institute for Physical Education told me that 
another accommodating 100,000 spectators was to be 
put up shortly. 

Most unique is the new stadium at Tiflis which was 
not quite finished when I visited it. It seats only 17,000 
because back of each tier of seats there is a shelter under 
the tier above to which spectators can retreat when it 
rains and still see the field, returning again to their seats 
when the shower has ceased. The space under the seats 
is divided up into sections as follows: Institute for 
Physical Education, restaurants, light athletics, heavy 
athletics, government section, cinema and photographic 
plant, first aid and medical control, swimming pool. 








(e.N.: An article by Professor Dawson in the March, 1937, issue 
of the Research Quarterly gives additional information on the physical 
education and recreation program in the U.S.S.R.) 
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Physical Education for the Classroom Teacher. Dorothy La 
Salle. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937), 209 pages, 
$2.00. 

This book covers the field of physical education for the class- 
room teacher. It is not intended to be of any great aid to the 
special teacher, but to the regular classroom teacher with limited 
experience in physical education and preparation in this method 
of education Miss La Salle’s book will be very welcome. 


Trends of Professional Opportunities in the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Merle Kuder, Ph.D. (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937), No. 717. 236 
pages, $2.35. 

A clear reflection in objective terms of many of the changes 
which have taken place in the liberal arts curriculum in the past 
fifty years. A valuable yardstick of growth and change for histor- 
ians and administrators. ‘College Growth,” “Trends Within the 
Field of College Teaching,” and “The Trend Toward Specializa- 
tion,” are among the many phases of study. 


The Thinking Body. Mabel Ellsworth Todd. (New York: Paul B. 

Hoeber, Inc., 1937), 314 pages, $4.00. 

Posture and locomotion are presented in a practical way for 
physicians, physiotherapists, and physical educators. The problem 
is attacked from the standpoint of bodily economy by mechanical, 
physiological, emotional, and mental means. It is “a study of the 
balancing forces of dynamic man.” In this newer approach to the 
problem there will be found many interesting ideas. 


Modern Principles of Physical Education. Jackson R. Sharman. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937), 208 pages, 
$2.00. 


In order to gain a philosophy of physical education, an under- 
standing of the underlying principles of this phase of education, 
as an integral part of the entire curriculum, is necessary. This is 
what Dr. Sharman has attempted in this fine new volume. These 
principles have evolved from the study of physical education on 
a scientific basis throughout many years of study and experience 
in the teacher training field. 


Health Ways—First Steps to Health. (Book I, Part I) 

Health Ways—In School (Book 2, Part I). Philip L. Riley and 
Harriet V. Fitchpatrick. Illustrated by Mary Miller. (Cleve- 
land: Harter Publishing Company, 1937), each 64 pages, $0.20. 


Two workbooks in health education for the primary and ele- 
mentary grades. The authors have spent considerable time and 
energy in study to produce workbooks for this level. Pictures 
for coloring and cutting—things small children love to do—add 
to their usefulness. 


Play and Recreation for Children and Adults. Caswell M. 
Miles. (Albany: University of the State of New York, 1937). 
A monograph, Book VI, “An Educational Program for More 
Satisfactory Living” included in the State Department program. 
It is an attempt to give to recreational leaders a concise picture 
of the place of recreation in adult and child life, and how to 
make use of the facilities which are at hand. 


Primitive and Pioneer Sports. Bernard S. Mason. (New York: 

A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937), 342 pages, $2.50. 

Much has been written in history about the play and games of 
the primitive races. The pioneers were considered to be too busy 
to play. Dr. Mason in his usual easy style has added to this 
story, but he has gone a great leap forward in giving directions 
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for making the implements which primitive and pioneer Peoph 
used for play. Camp and recreational leaders will find this ner 
extremely helpful in providing several new types of activities for 
their programs. 


Rediscovering the Adolescent. Hedley S. Dimock. (New York: 
Association Press, 1937), 287 pages, $2.75. ; 


Recently the emphasis in the field of education has been cen- 
tered about the preschool, nursery, and elementary school child 
To rediscover the age following these is what Mr. Dimock hes 
attempted to do in this all inclusive volume. The study has been 
made over a period of years on the same boys with astonishing 
results which may indicate the fallacy of some existing ideas, 
Graphs and charts of pleasing originality have been introduced 
to add to this commendable study. 


Individual Skill Tests in Physical Activities. Harry D. Edgren 
and G. G. Robinson. (Chicago: published by the authors, 
1937), 22 pages. Mimeographed. 


A handy manual of “individual skill tests” for use in the 
teaching of fundamentals of aquatics, badminton, playground 
baseball, basketball, golf, gymnastics, handball, table tennis, squash 
rackets, tennis, volleyball. These will serve as suggestions to 
assist in fitting activity achievement tests to local situations, 


A Bibliography on Education in the Depression. The Educa- 
cational Policies Commission. (Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association and American Association of School 
Administrators, 1937), 118 pages, 50c. 

A bibliography which has developed as a “working tool in 
connection with the preparation of . . . a long-time program of 
research into the influences of the depression on education.” This 
bibliography will be of interest to all persons attempting to answer 
the questions asked by this commission. 


Physical Education Activities for Handicapped Children. 
Eleanor C. Dobbins and Ruth Abernathy. (Albany: University 
of the State of New York, 1937). 


A monograph, Book V, of the State Department program in 
the new emphasis which this state is placing on activities for the 
handicapped. It is divided into three sections: “Severe and Partial 
Orthopedic Handicaps,” “Other Severe and Partial Hoendicas,” 
and “Potential Orthopedic and Functional Handicaps.” Under 
each section there is a varied sample of activities suitable for the 
various handicaps, together with a bibliography for more exten- 
sive study of any of the various problems. 


Yoga, A Scientific Evaluation. Kovoor T. Behanan. (New 

York: Macmillan Company, 1937), 270 pages, $2.50. 

A unique scientific description of the Yogic way of life. Dr. 
Behanan, as a Sterling Fellow, went to India to gain first-hand 
knowledge for two years. It is “a study of the philosophical 
basis, motivations, and methods of a group which, through con- 
tinuous psychological and physiological practices, achieves and 
maintains a state of emotional stability.” The general conclusions 
drawn from experiments seem to indicate “neuromuscular tension 
is closely related to mental functions.” Dr. Behanan has done the 
world a service in putting forth such an admirable study. 


Physical Education in Germany. Report of British Physical 
Training Delegation to Germany. (London: His Maijesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1937), $0.35. 


“The state must see to the raising of the standard of health 
in the nation by . . . increasing bodily efficiency by obligatory 
gymnastics and sports, and by extensive support of clubs engaged 
in physical development of the young,” was the twenty-first of 
twenty-five “planks” in a talk of an unknown Bavarian, Adolph 
Hitler, in 1920 at Munich. This British report shows the means 
of accomplishing this under the Third Reich, by the Fuhrer. 
Unprejudiced by “their appreciation of the hospitality and 
courtesy” of the German government, the report presents a very 
interesting exposition of the physical education of Germany in all 
of its various aspects. 
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RICHARDSON, Leon J. 

On Walking. 3:134. 
RICHEY, Betty 

Attack in Lacrosse. 7 :425. 
ROBINSON, Marion 

Playball. 2:110. 
RODGERS, Elizabeth G. 


Learning in Relation to Felt Need. 


ROGERS, Frederick Rand 
The Ultimate Imperative 


Lindeman. ——— 


10:593. 


—Conservation of 


Physical Fitness. 3:140. 
ROGERS, J. E 
Around the Country with J. E. Rogers. 
1:42, 2:108; 3:175; 4:250; 5:320; 6:378; 
72428; 8:494; 9:558; 10:618. 
ROSENBERG, David B. 
Physical Education and Health Education. 
8 :478. 
SAFETY 
Bicycle Safety. Betty Annable. 8:482. 
Football Injury Fund. G. H. Brown. 6:380. 
Setting the Stage for Safety. H. J. Stack. 
7:401. 
Visualizing Safety Education. E. H. Hast- 


ings. 9:532. 
What We Can Contribute to Safety. H. J. 
Stack. 1:6. 
a Julia (and John Perry and Mildred 
Allen) 


A Correlated Project. 9:544, 


SCARRY, John A. 


The Coaching of Swimming. 7 :420. 


SCHOOLS, Bertha M. 
The Organized Recess for Character. 4:209. 
SCHUTZ, Louise 


Motion Picture Sports for Women. 6:376. 
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SCOTT, Harry A. i 
Observations on Competitive Sports. 10:604. 


SCOTT, M. Gladys 
Written Test for * Basketball Officials. 1:41. 


SEFTON, Alice Allene eae 
Must Women in Sports Look Beautiful? 
8:481. 


SHAW, Fannie B. (and Louise Strachan) 
Preventing Tuberculosis in High Schools. 
3:136. 


SINCLAIR, Caroline B. : - 
Square Dance Figures of Tidewater Vir- 


ginia. 7:407. 


SMITH, Hazel T. 
Healthy Endings. 9:560. 

SMITH, Marian G. (and Betty Hicks) 
The Mermaids’ Plight. 1:38. 


SPRANKLE, Dale. 
Goofy Golf. 10:620. 


STACK, Herbert J. 
Safety for More and Better Adventurers 
(Editorials). 8 :474. 
Setting the Stage for Safety. 7:401. 
What We Can Contribute to Safety. 1:6. 


STAPLETON, Joie 
Children’s Rest Room, Horace Mann School. 
7 :430 


STEINHAUS, Arthur H 
The Science of Educating the Body. 6:345. 


STODDARD, Alexander J. 


STRACHAN, Louise (and Fannie B. Shaw) 
Preventing Tuberculosis in High Schools. 
3:136. 


STRANG, Ruth 
Health Education as Guidance. 1:8. 
Three R’s for Health Habits. 7:411. 


STRASSLER, Margaret (and Grace B. 
Daviess) 
Organizing Educational Exhibits. 8 :476. 


SWIMMING. See Aquatics. 
TEACHING METHODS. See Program. 


THERAPEUTICS 

Children’s Rest Room, Horace Mann School. 
Joie Stapleton. 7:430. 

Physical Education and Physical Therapy— 
Past and Present. Ernst Hermann. 6:349. 

A Plan for Stimulating Interest in Correct 
Body Mechanics. F. H rusen and F. J. 
Wiechec. 6:373. 

Present Trends in Correctives. Joseph Trepp. 
10 :614. 

Relaxation and Activity. Josephine L. Rath- 
bone. 8:469. 

Some Evidences of a Successful Corrective 
Program. W. H. Bohm. 1:26. 

beers | for the Maladjusted. Alfred Kunitz. 
3:143. 


THIEL, Glenn N. (and Elwood Craig Davis) 
Another New Emphasis in Physical Educa- 
tion. 9:538. 
TISDALE, Hope 


Swimming—A Radio Interview. 5:312. 


TORNEY, John A., Jr. 


Swimming and [Lifesaving Program for Sum- 





December, 1937 


TREPP, Joseph 
Present Trends in Correctives. 10:614 


TROSPER, W. B. 
Auto Tire Relay.  4:254, 
Cornerball — Modification of 
S320. 


Basketball, 


— eee. Marjorie 
tudent articipation ji “hi , 
Conference. 2:110. _ 3 elfare 


VAUGHAN, Henry F. 
A New Approach to Health. 4:206, 


VISUAL EDUCATION AND 

Convention Educational Exhibits Bs 
Rag ve, oy 1:35. ~— 

The Micro-Projector. E. W. M F 

Motion Picture Sports for yg 1:29, 
Schutz. 6:376. 

Organizing Educational Exhibits, G. B. 
Daviess and Margaret Strassler. 8:476, 

Visualizing Safety Education. E. H, Hast. 
ings. 9 3532. 


Louise 


WARDEN, Randall D. 
A Criticism and a Warning (Editorial), 1:2) 


WECKWERTH, Charles F. 


Springfield International Festival. 4:220, 


WENTWORTH, Rosamond 
Creative Teaching of Clogging. 10:61]. 
WIECHEC, Frank J. (and Frank H. Krusen) 
A Plan for Stimulating Interest in Correct 
Body Mechanics. 6:373. 


WOOLLEY, Spencer C. 





The Relation of Physical Education to the 
' Purposes of Democracy. 9:519. 


in 1938 


Your professional journal, moving ahead with new trends in magazine 
format, will appear with a revised cover plate, and with other changes 
in appearance designed to make it more pleasing and helpful to you 
as it brings you its 640 and more pages of thought and activity 
throughout the year. We suggest you make sure that your 
membership does not expire with this last number of the 1937 volume. 




























mer Camps. 6:360. Rink: A Gymnasium Game. 9:56], 
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If injuries occur during 
Skiing 
Skating Hockey 
Basketball 


remember the use of Antiphlogistine. 


—A surgical first-aid dressing for 
Sprains, Strains, painful Bruises, and for 
direct application to open wounds and 
raw surfaces. It relieves inflammation 
and pain and promotes repair. 


Sample available to coaches, trainers 
and physical directors. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


167 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 














School of Physical 
Education and Hygiene 


Russell Sage College 
Offers 





A Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science 





to 

Graduates of secondary schools with creden- 
tials acceptable to the College. Unusual cul- 
tural advantages combined with a thorough 
professional education. Three months of in- 
struction in Camp. Only four per cent of 433 
graduates without positions in 1935-36. Grad- 
uates teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Active appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalog address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 


Russell Sage College Troy, New York 




















AS LITTLE AS y 4 FOR A SPACIOUS ROOM 
JULY ON Michigan 
it AVN 

IN 






MICHIGAN 
AVENUE AT 
CONGRESS 





AUDITO 


400 ROOMS from $2. — 
Here's a hotel value for you. A 7%” 


large room right at the edge of 
the Loop, with every comfort and 
luxury at a rate surprisingly low. 












AUTHORITATIVE 
FOIL TEXTBOOK 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 








“Fundamentals of 
Foil Fencing” by 
Joseph Vince, coach 
of U.S.Olympic Sabre 
Squad, 1936, now 
available. Well illus- 
trated. An authoritative 
guide for the beginner, advanced stu- 
dent, and coach. At all sports equip- 
ment shops, co-ops, and book stores. 
Or direct for $1.10 postage included. 
We manufacture the finest fencing 
equipment in America. In addition to 
our own line, we carry in stock French 
and Italian articles produced by the 
leading European sword makers. 


e 
NOTED 
COACH 


Visit the Vince Salle 
d‘Armes, America’s 
leading fencing school 

-when in New York. 


Illustrated catalog ‘‘A’’.and special school price list on request. 


VINCE FENCING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
202 EAST 44th STREET + = NEW YORK 
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“Medart” presents a precision-built gym seat that literally floats in and 
out of the nested position .. . Nothing to lift up or to pull (fall) down .. . Oc- 
cupies ‘minimum floor space . . . Solid steel under structure, substantial 
wood seats, footboards and risers (no plywood) .. . Complete engineering 
service available ... Write for Catalog GS-1. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3538 DEKALB STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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